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eady about October 14th 


JESUS OR CHRIST ? 


The volume will comprise contributions from the 
undermentioned writers, which have been written 
independently, and will be published bound in 
cloth, at 58. net (postage, 4d. extra). 


The late Rey. George Tyrrell. The Point at 


Issue. 
a8 Bishop of Southwark. Who say ye that 
am? 


Professor H. Wreinel (Jena). Jesus our 
Saviour. 

Professor Percy Gardner. Jesus or Christ? A 
Pragmatist View. 


Professor P. Schmiedel (Zurich). The Christ 
of Theology and the Jesus of Religion. 

Professor Henry Jones. The Idealism of Jesus, 

The Rey. Richard Morris, B.D. The Rational- 
ity of the Incarnation. 

Sir Oliver Lodge. A Divine Incarnation. 

Canon H. Scott Holland. The Jesus of History 
and the Christ of Religion. 

The Rey. Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J. One 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Professor Nathan Sdéderblom (Upsala). 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit: The Changed 
Relationships in Modern Thought. 

ot ae cae A. E. Garvie, D.D., Faithand 


act, 
cd kt R. J. Campbell, M.A. Jesus or 
Tist. 

The Rey. James Drummond, D.D, 
Christ and His Teaching. 

Professor B. W. Bacon, D.D. The Jesus of 
History and the Christ of Religion: The Approach 
toward Consistency. 

Rey. Principal J, E, Carpenter, D.D. Jesus 


or Christ ? 
The Christian Cult as 


Mr. James Collier, 
Christ Worship. 

The Rey. R. Roberts. Jesus or Christ? A Plea 

for Consistency. 


NEW VOLUME COMMENCING, 
OOTOBER. Ready on the lst. 2s, 6d. net ; 2s, 9d. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 

Germany and England. Professor Dr. ADOLF 
HARNACK. 

The Christian Religion as a Healing 
Power. The Rey. SAMUEL MCCOMB, M.A., D.D. 

Luke the Physician and Ancient Medicine. 
The Rev. JOHN NAYLOR. 

Ptolemaic and Copernican views of the 
place of Mind in the Universe. Professor 
8. ALEXANDER, M.A., LL.D. 

Modernism: A Retrospect and a Prospect. 
The Rev. ALFRED FAWKES, M.A. 

Jesus or Christ? A Rejoinder. The Rev, R. 
ROBERTS. ty. 

Calvin and Calvinism. 
TROELTSCH: 

Darwin and Darwinism. Professor BORDEN 
P. BOWNE. 

The Paladin of Philanthropy. The Rev. F 
G. PEABODY, D.D. 

Crime and Punishment, Sir WILLIAM COL- 


LINS, M.P. 3 
Historical Fact in Relation to Philosophy 
of Religion. Rev. F. R. TENNANT, D.D., B.Sc 


Ready this month. Demy 8vo, 408 pages, cloth 


6s, net. 
THE ETHICS OF PROGRESS. 
By CHARLES F, DOLE, 
Author of “The Coming People,” “The Spirit of 
Democracy,” Contributor to the Hibbert Journal, 


ete, 
Ye Divisions of the Work: 
-Ethios and Evolution. 
The Doctrine of Good Will. 
Conscience and the Right. 
Moral Evil: How to Treat it. 
The Problems of Human Nature, 
The Realm of Casuistry. 
Problems in Practice. 
Almost Ready. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Science, Matter, and Immortality. By 
RONALD COC. MACFIE, M.A., M.B., Author of “The 
Romance of Modern Medicine,” etc. 
The Gospel of Rightness. A Study in Pauline 
- Philosophy. By C. E. WooDs. 309 pages, cloth. 
5s. net ; 5s. 4d. post free. 


Recently published. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
EARLY GHRISTIAN ETHICS IN THE WEST. 
By H. H. SCULLARD, M.A, D,D., Professor of 
Church History, Christian Ethics, ete., at New and 
Hackney Colleges, London University. 


Jesus 


Professor Dr. E. 


14, Henrietta Bey Covent Garam LONDON, W.C. 


[RrGistERED As A NEWSPAPER. 


without the aid of science. 
telegraph or telephone. 


But for science t 


Modern 
Life 
Is 
Impossible 


ras 


ees, 


here would be no electric trams or trains, no 
Manufactures would cease their activities, and even the oldest 


of industries—Agriculture—would be sadly crippled. In introducing a new work on 


science entitled 


SCIENCE 


IN MODERN LIFE 


to “The Modern Man,” therefore, we shall not need to emphasise its unique importance: 
It describes in a non-technical way the progress of science and its influence on modern life; 
providing reading that is at once interesting and instructive, fascinating and informative. 
It is a book which should be read by father and son too ; indeed it carries a message for all. 

The Editor is Prof. J. R. Ainswortu Davis, M.A., and it is contributed to by eleven 


other Scientists of repute. 


Two Movable Models (cf a Frog and Rose) will be Given Free. 


Every reader is invited to send for our Free Illustrated Booklet describing the Book, and our 
simple plan by which it can be obtained for an outlay of a few shillings a month only. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
24-5, Southampton Street, London, W.C. 


London Sunday School Society. 


A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES 
“The Art of Teaching” 


(with special reference to the Sunday School) 
WILL BE DELIVERED BY 


Mr. T, RAYMONT, M.A. 
(Vice-Principal of the Training Department Gold- 
smith’s College, University of London; Formerly 
Professor of Education at University College, Cardiff), 


AT 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
On Wednesday Evenings, 
beginning on the 13th October,1°£09, at 8.15 p.m. 
Oct. 13. 
Subject: The Aim of the Teacher. 
Chairman—Rev. HENRY RAWLINGS, M.A, Presi- 
dent, London Sunday School Society. 
Oct. 20. 
Subject: Some facts about the Child. 
Chairman—HOWARD YOUNG, Esq., LL.B., President, 
Sunday School Association. 
Oct. 27. 4 
Benienys Preparation cof a Lesson. 
hairman—ST. GEORGE LANE FOx Pitt, Esq., 
Treasurer and Vice-President, Moral Education 


League. 
Rov. 3. 


Subject : Questioning and Exposition 
Chairman—PERCY PRESTON, Esq., President, Lon- 
don District Unitarian Society, 


Nov. 10. 
Subject : Wlustration. 
Chairman—Dr. ¥., H. HAYWARD, Inspector of 
Schools under L.C,C. 
Nov. 17. 
Subject: Class Management. 
Chairman —JOHN HARRISON, Esq., President, 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
Tickets for the Course of Six Lectures, 1/- each, 
to be obtained at Essex Hall. 


Schools. 


—— aa 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY COLLEGE. 


OPENING OF THE SESSION, 1909-10. 


ee OPENING ADDRESS, entitled 
“Ulfilas, Arian Bishop of the Goths,” 
will be delivered by the Rev. J. E. Man- 
NinG, M.A., inthe Library of the College, 
Summerville, Victoria Park, Manchester, on 
Wednesday, October 6, 1909, at Five o’clock. 
The attendance of all friends of the Insti- 
tution is invited. 
EDWARD TALBOT, 
E. L. H. Tuomas, \ Hon. Secs. 


\ ISS LOUISA DREWRY will re- 

sume her Lectures, Readings, and 
Lesscns in English Language and Literature 
and kindred subjects, early in October. For 
particulars apply by  letter.—143, King- 
Henry’s-road, London, N.W. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


In the country, four miles from Crewe. 
Preparatory Department recently added, Boys 
admitted on the Foundation at half fees.—For 
particulars apply to the Heap MAsrer, or to 
the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 

RISE, NOTTINGHAM.—Head Master, 
Mr. Hi. T. Facon, B.A. Boarders. Home 
influence. Private field opposite school. 'Tele- 
phone. Ministers special terms. Re-open 
September 14 


666 
OUR CALENDAR. 
SUNDAY, October 3. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Rey. J. ArtHuR 
Psarson; 7, Mr. StantEy PENWARDEN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. J. HIippErson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-strect Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressty, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. Epaar Dartyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1], Rev. W. J. Jupp; 7, Rey. R. K. Davis, 
B.A. 

Hssex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. Frank K. YFRxExEston. 
Morning Communion. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11, Mr. P. W. Sraneer; 6.30, Mr. C. F. 
Hinton, B.A. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15, Rev. Gorpon Coopnr; 7, Rey. 
Henry Rawiuinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

Highgate-hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11, C. F. Hryron, B.A. ; 7, 
Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W:, Harvest 
Festival, 11, Dr. F. W. G. Foat; 7, Rev. F. 
HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. CHARLES 
Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Popr. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 

Green, 7, Rev. W. H. Rose. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Rey. F. HanKrn- 
son; 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 1], P.S.M., 6.30, 
Mr. A. D. BECKWITH. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, 11.15, Rev. 
W. Wooprna, B.A.; Rev. R. P. Faruey. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Collegiate Hall, Worple-road, 7. 

Willesden, High School, Crayen Park, 7, Rey. 
J. ArrHuR PHARSON. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
Mummery. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. L. JENKINS JoNEs. 


AxsERystwytH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, ‘Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. 
McDowELt. 

BiruineHaM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. JosrpH Woop. 
Buiackpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 

and 6.30, Rev. J. 8. Batmzr. 

Biackroot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 1} and 6.30. 

Bovgnemovurs, Unitarian Church, West Hill-rd., 
11 and 6.30, Rev. Grorer CrircHuey, B.A. 

Brieuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PrizstLtEy Primes. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Grorce STREET. 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10 50. 
No Service. 

CHELTENHAM, Bayshill Unitarian Church, Royal 
Well Place, 11 and 7, Rev. J. Fisnmr Jonzs, 

CurstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginever, B.A. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. E. W. 
LuMMIS. 

GuInpForD, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11, Mr. Grorah Warp; 3.15 and 6.30, Mr. 
CHARLES G. AMMON. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

HogsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and-6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Lrxzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 

Hararove, M.A. ; 

LmorsTER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rey. Kexnetu Bonn, 


10.45 


THE INQUIRER. 


LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. H. Proxrerine, B.A. 

LivERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiveRrroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
Dovuetas WatMsLEy, B.A. 


LryerPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-Park, 11 and 6.30, | 


tev. J. C. Opaers, B.A. 
Marpstonz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER JfARQUHARSON. 
New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. Ernst 
Parry. 

Newroet, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Harvest 
Thanksgiving Services, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rey. V. D. 
Davis, B.A. 

PorrsmMoutTs, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. Deita Evans. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

ScarsorovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JoserpH WAIN. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. J. I’. Parmirer. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. C. J. STREET, 
M.A.; 6.30, Rey. J. 8. Maruers, M.A. 

Srpmovutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wiiiiam AGAR. 

Soutsarort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Matruew R. Scort. 

Tavistock, Abbey Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. 
RattEnBuRY Hopaes. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TuNBRIDGE WeEtLSs, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

Wrst Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station 
(side door), 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkxs. 


GERMANY. 
Hampoura, The Church of the Liberal Faith, 
Logenhaus, Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev, 


GARDNEEB PRESTON. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
Capntowy, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. RamspEN Baum. 
FORTH: 


THE PROGRESSIVE LEAGUE 


(League of Progressive Thought and Social Service), 
President: REV. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A, 


Autumn Assembly, October 9—12, 
All the meetings, except the Monday Evening Demon- 
stration, will be held in the 
THOMAS BINNEY INSTITUTE, KING’S WHIGH 
HOUSE, THOMAS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


SATURDAY, 

6, Welcome Social for Delegates, Members and 
Friends. Chairman: Sir R. Stapley, J.P. Speeches 
by Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., Rey. E. W. Lewis, 
M.A., B.D., Mr. Henry D, Harben, Dr, Ernest A. 
Hall, Victoria, Canada, 

SUNDAY. 
11&7. Services in the City Temple, Rev. R. J, Camp- 
4.15. bell, M.A. United Young People’s Meeting, Rev. 
Donald B, Fraser, 
MONDAY. 

8. Devotional Meeting. Rev.J. Stewart Hooson, 

10, League Session for Delegates and Members only. 
Lecture Hall, President’s Address; Annual Re- 
ports; Discussion on the work of the League; 
Demonstration’of Mental Cricket, conducted by Dr. 
FF. W.G. Foat, M.A, 

3, CONFERENCE ON PROGRESSIVE THOUGHT 
in the King’s Weigh House Church, (1) ‘‘ Jesus in 
Modern Life,” Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas (Notting- 
ham). (2) ‘*The New Ethical and Social Meaning 
of Sin,’ Dr. W. E. Orchard (Enfield). 


7.30 GREAT PEOPLE’S DEMONSTRATION in the 
City Temple. Chairman: Rey. R. J, Campbell, 
M.A. Speakers: Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr, Hall 
Caine, Rey, T, Rhondda Williams, 

TUESDAY. : 

9.15. Devotional meeting. Rev, W.T, Thomas, B,8c., 
Swansea, 

10, CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. (1) 
The Minority Report. Address by Mr. Sydney 
Webb, L.C.C, Resolution moved by Mr, J. Seddon. 
M.P., seconded by Rev. Donald B. Fraser, Bristol. 
(2) Medical Treatment of School Children. Reso- 
lution moved by Dr, L. Haden Guest, seconded by 
Dr. Reginald Tribe, 

3, SESSION FOR LEAGUE PREACHERS, 
SPEAKERS, AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. (1) PROGRESSIVE THOUGHT IN 
THE CHURCHES. Rev. A. W. Hutton, M.A’, 
Rector, St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, (2) THE 
PROGRESSIVE LEAGUE AND THE TEACH- 
ING OF RELIGION TO CHILDREN, Rev. G. T. 
Sadler, B.A. LL.B. (Wimbledon). Discussion 
opened by Rev. Wm, Dick, M.A. (Whitley Bay). 
Revs, J. Park-Davies, B.A., B.D., Oliver Bowen, 
B.A., Alex Webster, and others will take part in 
the meetings. 

No tickets required for the ordinary sessions. Tickets 
for the People’s Demonstration can be obtained from 
Rey, F. R. Swan, Organising Secretary, 27, Chancery- 
lane, W.C. P , ‘ 

A full report of the proceedings will be given in The 
diane Commonwealth of October 20, double number, 
price 2d, 


| tater than Twelve o’clock on THUR 


OCTOBER 2, 1909, 


MARRIAGE. 
Wiaut-Lre.—On_ September 28, at the Uni- 
tarian Chapel, Stourbridge, by the Rev. J, 
Worsley Austin, M.A., assisted by the Rev. 
John Ewart, M.A., Reginald, son of Holy- 
oake Wight, of Perry House, Hartlebury, to 
Clara Winifred, daughter of Thomas 


Grosvenor Lee, of Clent use, near 
Stourbridge. 
DEATHS, 


BiytH.—On September 28, at Great West- 
wood, King’s Langley, Herta. Edmund Kell 
Blyth, of Hampstead, aged 78. Funeral at 
Golder’s Green Crematorium, Saturday, 
October 2,at2p.m. No flowers. ‘ 

Cor.—On September 22, at Blackpool], Marian, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Charles O. Coe, 
of Bournemouth, suddenly, of appendicitis. 

PrEARSON.—On September 26, George Green- 
wood Pearson, of $0, MLexham-gardens, 
Kensington, aged 72. ; 


Schools—continued from front page. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGHSCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ~ 

HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Jlead Mistress : Miss 
LiviAn Tabor, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Aseociated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughtersof Unitarian __ 
ministers.—Apply to the HWnap MIsTress. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS, — 
Bracing climate; aims at developing — 
health, intellect, and character. Thorough — 
unbroken education from 6 years upwards. — 
Boys taught to think and observe, and take 
interest in lessons. All religious opinions ~ 
honourably respected. Outdoor lessons when- — 
ever possible. Experienced care of delicate 
boys. Well - equipped new buildings. 
Principal: J. H.N. SrepHenson, M.A, 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR — 
GIRLS, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. _ 


Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Casr, M.A, 
Dublin (Class, Tripos, Camb.), ey 


Second Mistress: Miss Esrerproox Hicks, — 
B.8c., London. 


A limited number of Boarders received. ee 
PYNE HOUSE, ~~ 
Private Wursing tome. | 
Waele pleasant rooms for Chronic — 
Invalids. Alsofor Surgical, Medicaland 
Maternity Cases. Gravel soil. Large garden. — 
Inspsction at any time—64, South Side, 


Clapham Common, 8.W. Telephone : Brixton, 1493. 
Miss FLORENCE BROTHERS. | 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


GENERAL Borua left England last Satur- 
day. Just before his departure he made a 
long statement to Reuter’s representative 
on the future of South Africa, in the course 
of which he spoke in very optimistic terms 
of the industrial and political outlock. 
But he pleaded for a period of silence and 
freedom from harassing criticism, in order 


that the new country might have an 


_ 


of solving our difficulties ourselves. 


_- 
nS 
eee 
jo—as 


opportunity of doing its own work of 
nation-building with strength and patience. 
** Let me,’’ he said, ‘‘ add one word in 
conclusion, and IJ say it in the best spirit. 
Leave South Africa alone; let the curtain 
be drawn over the miseries of the past ; 
forget us for a while, and give us a chance 
I 
know that the British people are anxious 
that a strong and healthy nation should 
grow up in South Africa, and we in South 
Africa have firmly resolved, after the 
blood and tears of the past, to build up 
such a nation—a nation of which the mother 
country will be justly proud. Both the 
white races in South Africa require nothing 
to-day but a policy of mutual forbearance, 
of conciliation and co-operation. Imbued 
with this spirit and policy I am returning 
to my native land.”’ 
Regt ek de 

A sPEcIAL meeting of the National Union 
of Women Workers was held in the Caxton 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon for the pur- 
pose of receiving reports from the ten 
British Delegates who attended the recent 
meetings at Toronto, Mrs. Gray, the 
president of the delegation, referred in 


- warm terms to the loyalty of the French 


Canadians, which, she pointed out, was 
attributed by them chiefly to the fact that 
they had been allowed to retain their 
language and nationality a hundred and 
fifty years ago. She spoke further of the 
need of skilled women both in the towns 
‘and on the prairie, and deprecated the 
emigration of “ unfits.’ Another speaker 
pointed out that the high standard main- 
tained by Canadian women was due largely 
to their excellent education. We under- 
stand that a full account of the lessons 
of the Toronto Congress will be found 
in an occasional paper to be obtained 
from the National Union of Women 


- Workers (Parliament-mansions, Victoria- 


street) and in Lady Aberdeen’s report, 
which is in the prose) 


THE meetings of the Joint Committee on 
the Censorship of Plays have provided much 
entertainment and a good deal of instruc- 
tion. Last week Mr. Hall Caine confessed 
that the evidence of the theatrical managers 
had converted him from the position of a 
supporter into that of a strong opponent 
of the censorship. The evidence of the 
Bishop of Southwark was in a more 
serious vein and full of a wise tolerance. 
** The whole subject,’’ he said, ‘‘is one 
on which people like myself ought not to 
have any leading voice at all. It seems to 
me so eminently a matter which the con- 
science and judgment of the people at large 
ought to decide. Accordingly, I think I 
should make a great mistake if I did not 
say pointedly that I do not represent 
Churchmen here because I do not think 
there is any solid or corporate Church 
opinion to be represented.’’ 


eh act Seis oa 


‘* T Am jealous for the dignity and status 
of the stage,’’ he replied, in answer to 
various questions. “‘ The community has 


for a long time made a mistake in its 


attitude towards the theatre. Two things I 
should greatly desire for the staye are 
liberty and public recognition and respect. 
This would secure a full sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of the stage, and that is 
the kind of control, if control it can be 
called, to which I attach much the greatest 
value. I think one of the great dangers of 
the stage is the danger of triviality and 
shallowness, the feeling that, as it is only 
recreation, it does not very much matter 
what is done. I should like to see the 
stage take what is, I think, its true historical 
part, a part which contributes a very great 
deal to the common life. I look for control 
mainly to the sense of responsibility on the 
part of the stage and its leaders and to 
public opinion. I should expect that that 
control would allow a great deal which I 
personally should think likely to do more 
harm than good, but that of itself would 
not make a case for interference any more 
than in other spheres of life. But there 
must be cases in which the responsibility of 
the stage and the action of public opinion 
would not be a sufficient check, and it is 
there we come to the administrative ques- 
tion whether there should be a check and 
what the check should be.”’ 

The Bishop of Carlisle referred to the 
same subject in the course of a sermon in 


Carlisle Cathedral on Wednesday after- 
noon. The best censorship he knew of, 
he said, was the censorship of a healthy 
mind—of a healthy conscience. 

* a * 


Tue death of Dr. J. M. Rhodes will be 
deeply regretted far beyond the borders 
of Manchester, where he was so justly 
honoured. He was one of the most earnest 
and intelligent advocates of reform in 
Poor Law administration in the country. 
It was largely due to his influence that 
the North-Western Poor Law Conference 
came to count for so much in the pioneer 
work of improved metheds. The reform 
of the workhouse dietary, the proper 
stafling of workhouse infirmaries, and 
the classification of inmates, were among 
the subjects to which he devoted himself 
with unflagging energy. But he accom- 
plished his most important work in the 
advocacy of the removal of the epileptic 
and imbecile to suitable surroundings 
apart from the workhouse,and the establish- 
ment of the excellent cottage homes for 
children at Styal in Cheshire, in connection 
with the Chorlton Union. Ata time when 
the public has been rudely awakened to the 
deficiencies of the Poor Law, it is only just 
to remember how much has been accom- 
plished by able and public-spirited adminis- 
trators under the present system. The 
career of Dr. Rhodes illustrates very 
forcibly the limit of what is possible with 
our present machinery, and it required 
a man of his courage and enterprise and 
tireless industry in the public service to 
withstand the deadweight of custom and 
the official temper of the Local Government 
Board in the interests of humanity. As the 
Manchester Guardian says of him, “‘ he 
will long be remembered as an indefati- 
gable helper of the poor.”’ 


A COMMITTEE .was recently appointed 
by the Treasury, with Lord Reay as 
chairman, to consider the question of the 
study of Oriental languages in London on 
the part of those who may later be con- 
cerned in official or civil work in the East. 
The committee has just issued its report in 
the following terms :— 

** (1) There is urgent need for the pro- 
vision of suitable teaching in London for 
persons about to take up administrative 


or commercial posts in the East and in 
Africa, 
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‘*A knowledge of the language and 
some preliminary knowledge ofthe history 
and religions and social customs of the 
country to which they are appointed is 
essential to such persons. Time will 
actually be gained, and it will be advan- 
tageous in other ways, if the first instruc- 
tion is given in this country. 

‘© (2) To meet the need referred to in 
the foregoing paragraph, a school of 
Oriental studies should be built up from 
the nucleus of Oriental teaching now 
existing at University and King’s Colleges, 
and should be incorporated in the Uni- 
versity of London. Theschool should have 
a constitution similar in its main lines to 
that of University College. It should 
possess a name and home of its own. 

‘* (3) The school should provide both for 
living Oriental languages and for classical 
Oriental studies, but the committee ask for 
a grant to be made from Government 
funds, at the foundation of the school, for 
living Oriental languages only. The first 
establishment of the school should be on 
the scale necessary to meet immediate 
requirements, and should be extended 
gradually. 

‘* (4) The school should possess a library 
of which an important feature would be a 
collection of modern Oriental books and 
pericdicals, kept up to date. 

‘* (5) The committee desire specially to 
call attention to the disadvantage under 
which in this respect London lies as com- 
pared with Paris, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burg. As England is the country which 
above all others has important relations 
with the East, the fact that no Oriental 
school exists in its capital city is not 
creditable to the nation.’’ 

* * * 


Iv is with deep regret that we have to 
announce the-death, after a long illness, of 
Mr. Edmund Kell Blyth, of Hampstead. 
Mr. Blyth had attained a position of emi- 
nence and wide influence as a solicitor, but 
to many people his name will recall at once 
the keen interest which he took in educa- 
tional progress at a time when new methods 
and ideals were less popular than they are 
to-day. His strong and interesting per- 
sonality, and the breadth and grasp of his 
mind give him an air of distinction in what- 
ever company he was found, while his 
friends spoke of him with the sincere affec- 
tion which it is natural to feel for a man 
of transparent goodness and sincerity. 

Fi * * * 

Mr. H. G. CHANCELLOR, of Highgate, 
has been adopted as the Liberal candidate 
for Haggerston in the next General Election. 
Mr. Chancellor is the President of the North 
Islington Liberal Association, a member of 
the Eighty Club and of the Arbitration 
League ; and he is also on the committee 
of the London Liberal Federation. With 
his political interests he combines strong 
religious earnestness, and has for some years 
been an acceptable lay-preacher in connec- 
tion with the Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches in London and the neighbour- 
hood. His adoption as Liberal candidate 
for Haggerston was enthusiastic and unani- 
mous. : . 


* *,* Next week we hope to publish a ser- 
mon by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., 
of the City Temple. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLE. 
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WIDENING SYMPATHIES. 


Wuat do we mean by Liberal Religion ? 
It is a question not easy to answer, for 
it is not a matter of particular beliefs or 
of party lines, which can be described or 
defined. Some men who profess to be 
advanced thinkers are far from being 
liberal. It is to be recognised by a par- 
ticular method and attitude. Its attitude 
is one of widening sympathy towards all 
spiritual life and thought. Its method is 
that of reason and spiritual experience. 
In its emphasis upon experience in place 
of authority, it is a return to one of the 
cardinal principles of the Reformation. 
LUTHER insisted upon the need of the 
inward witness and an outward revelation ; 
but he confined the latter to the Bible, 
and he brought the two into harmony 
by the assumption that the enlightened 
spiritual understanding was bound to find 
in the Bible the traditional dogmatic 
system of the Church. This was the source 
of the diversion of the Reformation move- 
ment from the freedom and spirituality 
of its appeal to experience into a hard 
doctrinal scholasticism, which still remains 
to a large extent to-day as a fatal incubus 
upon the freedom of the Christian con- 
science and reascn. 

To us this assumption is no longer pos- 
sible. It breaks down in two directions. 
We cannot interpret the Bible in the 
traditional way; that has become impos- 
sible to modern knowledge. We cannot 
separate one chapter of the spiritual 
struggle of the race and say that it alone 
is divine. In other words, we have broken 
down the artificial barriers. We still need 
the objective revelation of Gop to en- 
lighten and supplement the poverty of 
individual feeling, but we find it in all the 
records of human experience, in the slow, 
upward march of mankind from darkness 
into light, wherever divine reason has left 
its impress and divine love has breathed 
upon the soul of man. If we still find in 
the Bible a peerless religious treasure, it 
is not because we have kept it apart from 
the other great religious utterances of the 
race, but because prophet and psalmist 
find us at deeper levels of our being, 
and our own hearts respond with adoring 
wonder to the grace and love which shine 
in the face of Jesus Curisr. 

We know that language like this may 
sound strange to many people, and in some 
hearts it will awaken no response. It is 
however, the language of the most earnest 
and vitalising spiritual thought of our 
time. There is a great religious movement 
going on around us. It is independent of 
the large organised churches. The religious 
world hardly recognises its existence. But 
in its quiet and steady advance it is 
irresistible as the sunrise or the tide. It 


is still for the most part in the hands of 
lonely pioneers or small groups of men who 
are clearing the ground upon which the 
religion of the future will build its temple. 
The student of primitive beliefs and com- 
parative religion tracking out the faint 
beginnings of the spiritual life in man, the 
philosopher piercing through the contra- 
dictions of human belief to the central 
harmony of the thought of Gop, the poet 
who, with the eye of faith and imagination, 
sees into the life of things—they are all 
united in one movement, which is spreading 
in ever-wider circles, and has its earnest 
devotees in every land. And already this 
liberal! movement is settling down into 
certain great religious convictions. It has 
begun the work of reconstruction. It is gain- 
ing in confidence and power, and the re li- 
gious truth which will draw the emotion and 
loyalty of the future is becoming clearer. 
We are conscious of a great widening of 
spiritual sympathies. The immanence of 
Gop in Nature and Life, the spiritual 
supremacy of Jesus Curist, based no 
longer on miracle and supernatural power, 
but on the living authority of his character 
and spirit, religious fellowship springing 
from something more inward and vital 
than our traditional groupings of sect and 
party, all these are manifesting themselves 
wherever men take a deep interest in reli- 
gion. No church can escape from them, 
however tightly it bars its doors, and the 
unchartered faith of the dey, which ex- 


presses itself without ecclesiastical guidance 


in books and social reform, is full of them. 

In saying this we do not deny the force 
of many discouragements. Progress seems 
painfully slow, as our impatient hearts 
measure the passage of time. It seems 
easier for some men to slip away from 
religion altogether than to exchange the 
old cramped way of thinking for the larger 
vision. 
with the large number of people, influenced 
chiefly by the materialism of a great deal 
of our modern civilization, who are losing 


hold of spiritual realities and the deep need 


of the soul for Gop. 


“In conquering sunshine bright * 


The man of the bold West now Siar 


array’d ; 


He of the mystic East is tonal with — 


night.” 


But, after all, this is no new discovery. 
It is one of the difficulties of spiritual 
Christianity as old as the New Testament 


itself, with its warnings against the world 


in the heart; and it is powerless to dis- 


eredit the reality of the inward witness to 
the divine unfolding in human history and — 


Looked a 


the voice of Gop in our own souls. 

at aright it simply emphasises for us the 

need of the hour. It is a challenge to high 

adventure, to spur us on to more herc 

effort and a nobler ditheaee of oul 

religious duty. i 
Now if we would discharge 


We have to reckon very seriously — 
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fitly, it must be with the dedication 
of entire self-forgetfulness, without any 
thought of reflex advantage to ourselves 
or our own party. In other words, we 
must put away from us all sectarian 
feeling and ambition. We must remember 
that it is our business to be pioneers of a 
wider spiritual fellowship. We do not want 
to call mén from one sect to another, or to 
exchange one set of beliefs for another. 
That kind of competitive effort absorbs a 
great deal of religious energy very waste- 
fully. How is the world profited by it 
except in the increase of its partizanship 
and the narrowing of its heart? Liberal 
religion must always work for the widening 
of spiritual sympathy, and it can tolerate 
nothing which either limits the range and 
fulness of that sympathy, or depresses it 
into the rank of secondary things, without 
denying itself. But we hasten to add 
that breadth is not another name for in- 
difference. Narrow men have been allowed 
too long to claim a monopoly of ardent 
faith. The larger the charity, the wider 
the truth, the more universal the Gospel, 
the stronger should be the inner com- 
pulsion on the soul. We should care for 
Liberal Religion far less than we do, we 
should not be prepared to advocate its 
cause in terms of such complete convic- 
tion, if we did not believe most firmly 
that it has the spiritual power to create 
devotees, martyrs, and suints. For our- 
selves the task is simple, if hard with the 
hardness of all spiritual faithfulness. We 
have to live and act as those who feel 
already within them the stirring of the 
faith which is going to move the world, 
with the gladness and courage of men 
whose hearts thrill to the glory of the 
things which they do hear and see. In the 
last resort all faith which has the power of 
producing conviction in other souls speaks 
in the same language. Men ask of it 
above all else that it shall help them in 
the difficult path of goodness, that it shall 
teach them how to love, and make them 
conscious of the breadth and the tender- 
ness of the sympathy of Gop. 


& 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


‘THE REVIVAL OF MYSTICISM. 


© Arrer years of increasing aridity the 


wandering tribes of Christendom have at 
last reached the flintiest region of the wil- 
derness. Never, probably, has doubt been 
deeper or more remorselessly thorough 
than in our own day. Never, perhaps, 
has philosophical scepticism laid a more 
inhibitory hand on the religious emotions 
of men. Yet at the very place where the 
desert becomes bleakest our religious 
leaders have become splendidly sanguine. 
They have noted the horridest feature 
of the scene, they have walked up to the 
very rock of negation and smitten its 
frowning point. And, lo! once more the 


ancient miracle, for it gushes forth mystical 
waters of refreshment and life. “It is a 
great age,’’ we repeat to one another, with 
a surge of exaltation until we fear to flatten 
the remark into commonplace. We mutter 
something about standing on the top of 
golden hours and human nature being 
born again. Yet our speech is half secret 
lest the world should take us for romantic 
sentimentalists and visionaries. Not that, 
if we are faithful, it can ever take us for 
anything else, but that we wish to preserve 
some appearance of sobriety even when 
most inebriate with the wine of the 
mcdern Renaissance. 

It will be admitted that there is now be- 
coming apparent among Liberal Christians 
a recovered tenderness of soul freshly im- 
pressionable to ideals. Dead callousness 
is ylelded up to an acute and tingling vi- 
tality—a spiritual sensitiveness that thrills 
again to the touch of the divine. Ration- 
alistic ethics have been deepened to echo 
the subduing appeals of Christ. Ration- 
alism and intellectualist philosophy break 
down under the stress of the over-plus of 
mystery—the excess of reality over its 
interpretation by thought. The withered 
heart buds again into kindness under lays 
of a love that will not let it die. Life is 
becoming at once serious and joyous. 
We hear in one act of attention the dreaded 
tramp of marching millions and the 
triumphant Te Deum of the Church of 
Christ—the swelling murmur of an uprising 
democracy and the hymns and anthems 
of a reviving faith. 

The mystical movement, which is both 
religious and social in its passion, will 
gather force and volume as it proceeds. 
On its growth depends the future of Chris- 
tianity itself, for without mysticism there 
can be no real religion. A religion without 
mysticism, were such a repulsive mon- 
strosity possible, would be a religion at 
second-hand—mere habit, custom, law, 
usage and fformalism, doomed to sterility 
and superstition. Mysticism is precisely 
religion at first hand, religion in its imme- 
diacy and self-awareness. It is a conscious 
communion of God and the soul, the spirit 
bearing witness with our spirit, the union 
of the self with a deeper universalself, or, at 
the very vaguest, a quickened and inten- 
sified emotional experience of reality. 
Without this, prayer is a mere repetition 
of words, as empty of efficacy as the re- 
volving of a Buddhist wheel ; the stateliest 
worship is then a barren ritual, and the 
properest round of duty a dry routine. 

A Church without mysticism is a stag- 
nant rock-bound pool into which the 
mountain stream of running waters drawn 
from the peaks and the clouds of human 
experience has ceased to flow. An indi- 
vidual without mysticism is a _ being 
who has never heard a prophetic voice 
announcing the sound of the abundance of 
rain or the sweet noise of ‘‘ the bubbling 
of the springs that feed the world.’’ 

In mysticism of the best kind, while the 
interior life becomes more emotional, 
rich and individually intense and acute, 
the exterior life becomes at the same time 
more vigorously purposive and more 
socially conscious. The soul that enters 
intimately into the heart of God and burns 
in Him, awakens also to the love of other 
souls and penetrates deeply into the moral 
communism of mankind. These are not 


two movements, but one activity of the 
spirit. When this current of life has been 
strong and healthy it has usually been more 
or less socialistic or at least humanitarian 
in sentiment. The early Christians, over- 
powered by the constraining love of Christ, 
lacked nothing, and held all things in 
common.. God, who was not far from any 
one of them, was fourd dwelling in the 
brotherhocd and in the innermost of 
humanity. The spiritual experience in- 
volved not only an immanental interpreta- 
tion of Nature, but an incarnational inter- 
pretation of man and of society. One of 
the main impressionss left on the mind 
after reading Dr. Rufus M. Jones’s recent 
work* is this coalescence of a profound 
sense of union with Ged with a social pas- 
sion for the well-being of the oppressed and 
suffering multitudes. We see it in the 
Waldenses, in the Franciscans, in the 
Brotherhocd Groups of the thirteenth 
century. It appears in the Friends of God, 
in the Brethren of the Common Life, in 
Wiclif and the Lollards, in Huss and 
the Anabaptists, in the prophetic spirits 
of the English Commonwealth, indeed un- 
brokenly all through the mystical move- 
ment of Christendom. Often this was 
accompanied by an anti-sacerdotal bias 
which misunderstood itself. The zeal for 
social reform ran into a distrust of eccle- 
ciasticism through failure on both sides 
of the corrective insight and idealism 
which could see a restored and purified 
Church as Mankind in its purified and 
spiritual aspect. What was common to the 
Lollard and the Papist is what now unites 
the Socialist and the Christian, namely, a 
living sense of Gcd in the heart and a 
seeking and saving compassion for the 
distressed and scattered sheep of Christ. 
He who loves God whom he hath not seen, 
how can he not love men whom he sees and 
dwells with daily ? Love, which is always 
in essence a mystical reality, can never be 
a solitary or self-centred splendour of 
feeling. Even as a mere emotion it in- 
volves a mingling and union of elements. 
It passes out of the individual into the 
universal, out of self to God, and to 
humanity seen as living, moving, and 
having its being in God. Mysticism, 
though most acutely personal, can never 
find its end in individualism, but in a 
thoroughgoing moral and spiritual Social- 
ism by becoming entirely inclusive and 
catholic. It is true that these ‘‘ Studies’’ 
of Dr. Rufus M. Jones suffer from the 
limitations of his design which makes it a 
preliminary volume to a promised history 
of Quakerism. Although we can never 
be sufficiently grateful for the Quaker 
movement, it must be remembered that 
the valuable thing in it is not its anti- 
sacerdotalism, but its fundamental mysti- 
cism. With all its great and many excel- 
lencies, it has suffered from the too in- 
sulated subjectivism of its main principle. 
This, however, is a fault of which Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones is free. He has given us 
a graphic account of mysticism all through 
the Christian era, and he has written it 
in the spirit of a trained psychologist. 
He has endeavoured to cover the whole 
vast field with impartiality, and, having 
regard to his scheme, the work must be 


* « Studies in Mystical Religion,” 
Pp, 515, 12s, net, 


Macmillan, 
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pronounced a successful achievement. It 
was not intended as an exhaustive philo- 
sophical treatise on the subject, but as a 
general survey of the field. Happily, the 
student, may pass from this general intro- 
duction prepared for a closer and more 
difficult work. 

This is a monumental production in 
two handsome volumes, which display 
the amazing erudition and thoroughness 
of the great Modernist scholar, Baron 
Friedrich von Hiigel.* This is a master- 
piece of patient investigation and subtle 
reflection. Though it is a hard treatise 
to read, yet it is quite safe to say 
that there is no other single work in 
English dealing with the central problem 
of religion which will prove so profitably 
rewarding to a conscientious learner. 
It not only reveals the Catholic spirit 
of devotion in its depth and richness, 
but it also discloses those intellectual 
virtues which the author has himself 
described — ‘‘candour, moral courage, 
intellectual honesty, scrupulous accuracy, 
chivalrous fairness, endless docility to 
facts, disinterested collaboration, uncon- 
querable hopefulness and _ perseverance, 
manly renunciation of popularity and 
easy honours, love of bracing labour and 


strengthening solitude.’ The learned 
Baron’s treatment 1s.a triumph of judicious 
balancing of considerations. He dis- 


cusses with a fine deliberateness of esti- 
mate the three main forces of the religious 
life, and points out with admirable clear- 
ness how mysticism, institutionalism, and 
speculation (and their many parallels) 
must each have their proper weight in a 
properly constituted religious life. Feeling, 
will, intellect, spiritual intuition, Christian 
tradition, natural science (one can work 
out many such triads) must all have their 
due place and proportion in the scheme 
of the religious life. Hach of such elements 
is of course ever accompanied by some 
amount of the other two, and the vigour 
and sanity of the spiritual life depend upon 
preserving the energetic activity and joint 
presence of all three factors. The history 
of the Christian Church is a history of 
how each of these tries to expel the other 
two of the same group, and how, in their 
effort for supremacy, each constituent 
element enters into an offensive and 
defensive alliance now with one and now 
with the other of the remaining two forces. 
It is now a duel of one against two in com- 
bination and now a triangular battle in 
which each is at war with the other. It 
is the longing of the religious life for all- 
round completeness and unity that keeps 
these elements from mutual destruction 
and ever seeks their harmonious co-opera- 
tion. Such a view of mysticism by a 
Modernist Catholic has obviously an im- 
mense advantage over that of anti-sacer- 
dotal Quakerism. For the former avoids 
the grave and mutilating error of a one- 
sided treatment, and gives full recognition 
to the necessity of symbolism as well as of 
tradition in Church life. 

And this is the lesson that Liberal 
Christians need to learn. Their besetting 
fault is a superficial rationalism—an excess 
of emphasis on interpretation and analysis 
over experience and synthetic construc- 


*« The Mystical Element of Religion,’’ Dent, 
Two yols, 2is, 


tion. We have more of the theological 
vices than of the religious virtues of 
Quakerism—too much of the aggressive 
obstinacy and self-reliance, and too little 
of the mystical devotion and evangelical 
experience. We and the Quakers have, 
alike, to go back again to the old school 
of the saints and learn meekly from the 
noble spirit of Catholicism. Only a very 
perfect love can cast out the fear of super- 
stition and external authority. It is of 
our cowardice, not of our courage, that we 
decline to avail ourselves of all the com- 
pensating and balancing forces of the 
religious life. Our history seems to say 
that our chief danger has been a rational- 
istic glibness and intellectual presumption, 
coupled with a thin secularity of temper. 
It is this that shuts us out from the rich 
elements of Catholic symbolism and the 
profound realism of the Quaker faith. A 
Free Catholicism will, let us hope, discover 
again the secret of a full-orbed Church life 
that is at once fearlessly intellectual, 
thoroughly social and organic, and deeply 
mystical in its living experience of God. 
In the modern revival we have a fresh 
opportunity. We may now learn once and 
for all not to ‘‘ argue from ideas and their 
clarity, but from living forces and their 
operativeness.’’ 


** Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars ! 
The drift of pinions, would we harken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


‘* The angels keep their ancient. places ; 
Turn but a stone and start a wing ! 
’Tis ye, tis your estrangéd faces, 


That miss the many-splendoured 
thing ”’ 
Jo MOLE: Ts 
———_<--—_—_—— 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
AT OXFORD. 
By Principal Carpenter, D.D. 


ALL persons who are seriously interested 
in religion are becoming more or less dis- 
tinctly conscious that the study of its 
theological and ecclesiastical forms has 
passed in our generation into a new phase. 
They may entertain towards this change 
sentiments of dislike and hostility, which 
are the semi-transparent veils of fear, or 
they may look on it with sympathy and 
hope as the way to clearer vision and to 
larger truth. But they cannot deny its 
operation. The principle of authority 
alike in Church and Bible has broken down. 
Theology is no longer concerned only with 
the exposition of creeds or the interpreta- 
tion of a book. It has entered the wider 
field of human experience; it discovers 
the foundations of belief in the totality 
of our nature, in the structure of our 
thought, in the august commands of the 
moral law, in the ties that bind men into 
communities, and the ineffable motions 
of wonder, admiration, and reverence, 
which lead them in lowly dependence to 
the infinite source of all reality. In thus 
becoming scientific, theology undertakes, 
as far as possible, to lay aside all prejudice 
and pursue its great aim with open-eyed 
sincerity. While it demands perfect free- 


that one belonged to a special a 


Yr 


dom of investigation, it is deeply conscious 

of the obligations which liberty involves ; 

but it insists that it shall ‘be visited with 

no penalties, if its particular results do not 

accord with those of other schools of tradi- . 
tion or experience. For with the dis- 9 
appearance of an external authority the 

sense of moral obliquity in diversity of 

view has vanished. Doubt is no longer 

a sure sign of a depraved heart; the 
accusation of secret guilt lodging in heresy 

is silenced for ever; and from this point 

of view the doctrine of an exclusive 
saivation conditioned on the acceptance 

of creed or sacrament has passed away. 

In escaping from these limitations theology 

has planted itself firmly in the broad ranges ; 
of the life and thought of man. There 2: 
are the great creative personalities which 
have lifted the race to higher levels and Fs 
helped to make us what we are; and there : 
is the response of successive generations - 
to these quickening impulses of faith 5 
and endeavour. The record of ail this 


lies in history, interpreted by the widest re 
knowledge and the clearest insight which — - 
patient and untrammelled investigation ee: 


can attain; and supplemented by the 
careful and sympathetic study of those — 
profound and subtle processes of the human 
spirit, which bring it into the closest 
fellowship with the Divine. 


To those who adopt this general position, 
a common outlook over the class of rai 
to be explored, and a common trust in each — 
other’s sincerity, open precious possibilities 
of co-operation. Only one English uni- 
versity has so far found it possible to 
organise a theological faculty upon this 
basis; but the Victoria University of 
Manchester has set an admirable example 
which older foundations may—at some a 
distant date—be more willing to a ™ 


refuse to be bound. Neither learning or 
piety is the monopoly of any church or 
sect. The hymns of all denominations ies : 
side by side within the covers of the same 
book, and the Presbyterian and the Con- 
gregationalist can expound the bible or | 
contribute to the theological encyclopaedia 
along with the Anglican. 


Out of such a desire for co-operation — 
came the proposal to hold a school of — 
theology in Oxford, which should enable & 
thoughtful men and women interested in 
the religious problems of the present tim 
to hear some of those scholars who have 
distinguished themselves in particular — 
departments of theological work. Summer — 
schools of theology were, of course, no 
novelty. But they had been for the most 
part connected with particular churches, cs = 
or groups of persons. Here was one for ae y 
the clergy of the Establishment, there one 
for ladies ; this one sought to interest espe- i 
cially the members of the Free Churches ; | ; 


for ‘‘ progressive thought.’’? The r 
Oxford School was designed for st 
of all churches, and its promoters, th 
fore, encountered the obstacle — 

appeal to every one in general cou aie 
be addressed to any body in particular. | be.) 
To make it widely and effectively known — 
was matter of no small difficulty ; and it 

was a curious indication of the sense of 
separateness still characteristic of 
sections of the Anglican vetioae 
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the announcement of the school as open 
to men and women drew forth an inquiry 
from a country vicar whether clergymen 
would also be admitted. 

The generous guarantee of the Hibbert 
Trustees having enabled the Oxford Com- 
mittee to face all risks, the proposal was 
laid before a number of leading scholars, 
who readily promised their aid. Some of 
the best-known Oxford teachers thus 
testified their sympathy with such an 
inter-denominational ideal. The Rev. A. 
J. Carlyle, the indefatigable rector of the 
City Church, acted as secretary with a 
colleague from Mansfield College, the Rev. 
G. W. Thatcher. Dr. Driver promised 
lectures on the Psalms, and Dr. G. B. Gray 
on Isaiah. The names of Dr. Hastings 
Rashdall, and Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
Dr. Hope Moulton, and Rey. A. 8. Lilly, 
guaranteed the breadth of the promoters’ 
aims; and the addition of distinguished 
foreign lecturers like Count Goblet d’Al- 
viella and Professor E. von Dobschiitz, 
of Strasburg, still further widened the 
bounds, and brought most valuable con- 
tributions to the work of the school. 

Had the vacation arrangements per- 
mitted, the lectunes would have been de- 
livered in the beautiful rooms of the 
University Schools. But the very nu- 
merous engagements of this season 
rendered it impossible for the Curators 
to follow the recommendation of the 
University Council and extend their 
hospitabty to the school. The Master 
and Fellows of Balliol, however, most 
kindly opened their noble hall for the 
purpose, and the school began on Monday, 


‘September 13, the earliest day consistent 


with their convenience. The inaugural 
discourse was fittingly delivered by pro- 
fessor Percy Gardner, who discussed the 
two chief factors of ‘* Modernity’’ in 


‘religion, viz., history and psychology, 


and took his stand with the pragmatists 
in emphasising the volitional elements in 


_ belief in contrast with the speculative 


or metaphysical. 

The programme of the school had been 
prepared with the aim of providing teach- 
‘ing in each of the great departments of 


Christian theology, the philosophy and 


history of religion, the study of the Scrip- 


‘tures of the Old and New Testaments, 


and the early growth of the Christian 
Church. Special classes were offered in 
addition, on the Elements of the Textual 


Criticism of the New Testament by Dr. 


Odgers, and the Epistles to the Ephesians 


‘and the Galatians by Dr. Souter and Mr. 


Caryle. This brought the tale of lectures 


on most days up to six. It had been antici- 


pated that different members of the school 


would probably have their special subjects 


of interest, and would make a selection 
from the good things offered them, fearing 


an intellectual surfeit from too continuous 


anattendance. But the appetite for know- 
ledge was not to be too quickly sated. 


“Men who had been closely engaged in 


ministerial duty, with scarcely time to read 
and think, women who came from country 
districts where they could never hear a 
teacher’s living voice on the themes of 
highest interest to them, followed the 
successive discourses with unwearied zeal. 


The delightful garden of Balliol offered 


refreshing opportunity of intercourse be- 
tween the leetures; and though the 


autumn drew on, and the creepers on the 
college walls were touched with crimson 
glory, the fitful rain for the most part fell 
at other hours, and the daily promenades 
were undisturbed. 

Ninety-one members altogether were 
enrolled. They came from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and represented various 
denominations. The Archdeacon of Luxor 
nd the Archdeacon of Honduras testified 
to the world-embracing organisation of 
the Church of England ; there were Presby- 
terians from Scotland and the United 
States; Wesleyans from Sydney; and 
students from India and Japan. To such 
an audience the lecturers gave of their best. 
Very interesting was the variety of method 
and style. Some preferred the vividness 
of extempore discourse ; others the more 
compact and elaborated forms of the written 
word. The sense of conscious mastery 
over their subject was quickening and 
impressive. ‘“‘ He has travelled a long 
way,’ 1t was observed of one, ‘‘ but he 
knows exactly where to get out.’’ To those 
who were themselves constantly engaged 
in teaching this contact with different 
teachers was in itself highly stimulating. 
The Biblical lectures were felt perhaps to be 
the most helpful, especially by the clergy 
and ministers. Professor E. von Dobs- 
chiitz handled with great clearness and 
delicacy, the difficult problems arising from 
the eschatology of the Gospels. He stated 
with the utmost of frankness the evidence 
of Jesus’ belief that he would himself 
return before the generation of his disciples 
had wholly disappeared ; but with a subtle 
sympathy he traced the mode in which 
Jesus’ consciousness of Sonship to the 
Father expressed itself under the conditions 
of contemporary thought in this form, 
only to be translated at a later stage of 
Christian experience into the type of 
spiritual fellowship portrayed in the Fourth 
Gospel. 

As the days ran on the sense of real 
spiritual fellowship beneath diversity of 
formal creed and church organisation 
became stronger and stronger. In the 
freedom of personal intercourse and the 
interchange of confidences, divisions dis- 
appeared. Again and again lecturers and 
students said among themselves that the 
Hibbert Trustees could not possibly have 
spent their money better. The note 
of harmony through sharing in a common 
purpose was emphasised especiaily in the 
last of the lectures by Professor Kirsopp 
Lake, of Leiden ; and it was with thankful 
hearts that we all responded to his invita 
tion to meet in the chancel of the University 
Church (where he had himself been curate 
in his old Oxford days) at the close of the 
School. Some had already left us for the 
exigencies of parish work in distant homes. 
But in their parting words they had ex- 
pressed abundant assurance of their full 
participation in the aims of the School. 
So,with brief and simple utterance, Professor 
Lake, in the church where Wickliff and 
John Henry Newman had preached (to 
name but two out of the long and famous 
roll), reminded us of the abiding unity 
beneath all our differences ; we joined in 
the Lord’s Prayer, and remained a few 
moments in unspoken devotion; the 
Benediction was pronounced ; and under 
the spire of St. Mary’s we bade each other 
farewell, — 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view living problems 
of Religion, Ethics, and Social Reform, but the 
Editor does not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. } 


LIBERAL RELIGION AND THE 
MASSES. 
By THE Rev. R. P. Fartey. 


Now that liberal religion has passed 
from victory to victory in the academic 
field, it may well be asked why the masses 
are so little affected by: these hard-won 
contests, and even why, save in rare in- 
stances, they appear to be unaware of the 
existence of a liberal religious movement. 
Many thoughtful artisans have learnt 
from the publications of the Rationalist 
Press Association or from ‘‘ God and My 
Neighbour’? — for such are the only 
authorities they know—that orthodoxy 
is dying or dead. How few seem to 
realise that competent scholarship. has 
made any attempt to sift religious tradition 
and to formulate a reasonable faith. And 
yet it is much to be feared that for this 
ignorance or indifference on the part of 
the masses the liberal religious movement 
itself is not altogether blameless. For 
one might justly inquire whether until 
recently there has been any really earnest 
desire on the part of religious liberals to 
disseminate their views among the masses. 
Some apparently thought that their move- 
ment ought to be confined to, or at least 
would only appeal to, comfortable, well-to- 
do, middle-class people, and that Evangeli- 
calism and the Salvation Army were good 
enough for the masses. True, isolated 
and spasmodic efforts have from time to 
time been made, by holding services in 
theatres and public halls, to spread the 
new light; and missionary work has been 
undertaken, but often in such a way as to 
leave the impression that those who were 
responsible for it were not setting about 
their task as if they meant it to succeed. 
All which is wholly inexcusable, when we 
remember that the liberal religious move- 
ment has had at its disposal ample means 
to provide the sinews of war, and what 
would have been more valuable still had 
it been called into use, the experience of 
many able men of affairs, who would cer- 
tainly never have dreamt of carrying 
on their public work or their private 
business by the perfunctory methods which 
were considered good enough for propagat- 
ing their religion. 

Another reason why liberal religion has 
not made much headway among the 
masses is because the form and manner 
of its presentation have been only too 
often dull, cold, and uninteresting. There 
has been much light, doubtless, but no heat, 
and therefore no life. Liberal religion has 
sometimes been merely an emasculated 
orthodoxy. In our desire to destroy the 
rags and tinsel with which an unwise 
dogmatism has clothed the objects of its 
devotion, we have sometimes stripped 
away the fair flesh, and left nothing but 
the lifeless, unattractive, if not repulsive, 
skeleton. We have studied everything— 
but human nature, forgetting that religion, 
if it is to be accepted at all, must have some 
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sort of correspondence with human needs 
and instincts. We have too frequently 
assumed that all that people desired or 
needed was a correct theology or philosophy 
or critical method, and so we have offered 
them something which may have been 
as accurate as a table of logarithms, but 
was not much more interesting or Inspiring. 
Possibly there has never been a time when 
there was any considerable number of 
people interested in pure theology or 
philosophy ,but, on the other hand, there has 
never been a time when people were not 
interested or moved by the experience of 
God felt in the soul and communicable to 
others, by the example of devoted, self- 
sacrificing lives, by the spectacle of 
courageous grappling with evil. These 
things interest the present age more 
than any previous one. Men want to see 
religion brought down from the clouds, 
and made a potent, vitalising force on 
earth. They are learning that we must 
be anxious not to save our own souls, but 
the soul of humanity. They are anxious 
to see our commerce, our industry, our 
politics, national and international, all of 
which are carried on upon anti-Chris- 
tian principles, subjected to searching 
ethical tests, and made to conform to 
standards erstwhile set up for the in- 
dividual. But this is just the point where 
so many, even professed reformers, call a 
halt. They are so enamoured of ‘‘ Modera- 
tion,’’ so afraid of revolutionary extremes. 
Yet surely, in England at any rate, the real 
danger is, not that a comparatively small 
number of people want to move too fast, 
but that so large a number cannot be 
persuaded, cajoled, or forced into moving 
at all. In short, it is stagnation and not 
revolution we have to fear. We need to 
pray to be delivered from that clog upon 
the wheel of progress, the self-styled 
‘* moderate’? man, who not infrequently 
is merely a muddle-headed perscn, in 
whom the logical faculty is either weak 
or wanting, or a pusillanimous creature who 
has not sufficient moral courage to go as far 
as truth and justice demand. The need 
of the moment is courage, not this shiver- 
ing timidity which tries to disguise itself 
as ‘‘ moderation.”’ 

The advocates of liberal religion have 
erred in other directions also. The liberty 
which they have preached, has been of a 
singularly impossibilist and unpractical 
character, and this feature of their work 
would by itself have prevented their gain- 
ing many adherents among the masses. 
At a time when the classes were misled 
by the will-o’-the-wisp, lazsser faiue and 
kindred evil spirits, the masses set them- 
selyes to learn and practise the nobler 
principle of association, through their 
friendly societies,trades unions,co-operative 
and labour movements and other efforts, 
which time and experience have justified. 
The principle of allowing or requiring 
everybody ‘‘ to stand on his own head,’’ 
as, possibly, Mr. Chesterton might say, 
even though the effort be made in the 
interests of liberty—and this is all that 
some advocates of liberal religion have 
to offer—will never appeal to the masses, 
who have come to believe in organisation. 
They will not any longer be patronised 
by aristocrats, tyrannised by plutocrats, 
or chilled by ‘‘ respectable’? people, 
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They know now that men from among their 
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own ranks on public bodies and even in 
the House of Commons, to which at length 
they have forced their way, have raised 
the average of ability,of capacity for affairs, 
and, above all, of character. They are 
willing to suffer for, and according to their 
ability to pay for, any cause in which they 
believe. They have shown themselves 
capable of managing great concerns, and in 
the democratic churel 
if there is to be a church in the future it 
will have to be democratic—they must be 
allowed their due share in the work of 
management. It is fellowship and soli- 
darity, not anarchy, which will appeal to 
them in religion, as in all else. 

Why are there so many Methcdist chapels 
and so few dedicated to the service of 
liberal religion ? Bigotry and prejudice will 
not account for it all, because intolerance 
and misrepresentation have not sufficed 
to check the progress of other movements 
more unpopular even than liberal religion. 
No cause could have been more unpopular, 
more misunderstood, more wilfully misre- 
presented, more persecuted than Socialism, 
which is all the religion many of the intelli- 
gent amongst the masses have got. But 
then the Socialists have had a consuming 
belief in their cause, and have not been 
ashamed of enduring shame, ridicule, 
suffering, loss for it. If we of the liberal 
faith, with all the wealth, learning, culture, 
and experience in affairs which has been 
at our command, had had but a tithe of the 
zeal, devotion, and self-sacrifice which 
during the last generation has been shown 
by the despised Socialists, orthodoxy would 
not now dare to lift its head, nor would 
there be a hamlet in England where the 
message of liberal religion would not be 
regularly proclaimed. 

At this point one is tempted to ask, Why 
more has not been done to popularise, 
in the good sense, the results of critical 
study, as the Germans have done with their 
Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, some 
of which are being translated into English. 
But, as the Manchester Guardian reviewer 
of one of these pointed out the other day, 
why do not English scholars produce 
original works of a similar kind. Do 
they not want the common man, who 
abounds in the middle and upper, as well 
as among the lower classes, to understand 
and appreciate the results of their labours ? 
Is there no one to do for religion in the right 
way, what a few years ago ‘‘ Nunquam ’ 
did in the wrong way. Ii liberal religion 
is right, why has it not been proclaimed 
from the housetops, instead of being 
hidden away in abstruse and obscure 
journals, the very existence of which is 
only known to a few? If the different 
sections of the liberal religious movement 
earnot or will not combine for anything else 
—and they are just the people who, by 
virtue of their liberalism, ought to be able 
to tolerate each other sufficiently to com- 
bine for common ends—could they not 
unite to prcduce a weekly paper which 
would bring the assured results of sound 
scholarship within the reach of the 
average man; would constitute itself 
a sentincl of public affairs and fear- 

essly criticise the proposals of public men 
and public bodies, however powerful and 
exalted, from the liberal religious point of 
view ; would apply ethical tests to politics, 
commerce, industry, and every department 
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of life; would note the course of social 
work and social progress reflected in the 
efforts of competent and disinterested 
men, as distinguished from politicians, tub- 
thumpers, and interested parties? Such 
a venture, if undertaken with any; real 
courage, vigour, and determination — and 
at the present moment there is a great 
demand for heretical literature,*not only 
among the masses but among the classes 
—would be eagerly taken up by “‘ the 
common people’? and would have the 
support of some of the ablest names in 
theology, philosophy, science, literature, 
and art, a large number, if not a majority, 
of whom are on the side of reform, espe- 
cially social reform. The working classes 
with their slender resources of money, of 
education, and of experience, have been 
able. to float and to manage successfully 
papers in the interests of their various 
organisations, and the liberal religious 
movement ought to be able to do the same, 
and do it a goed deal better. 

It appears clear, then, that the hour has 
at length come for a vigorous advance. 
The public, especially the masses, as the 
Van Mission has conclusively proved, are 
at least willing to listen. 
times past had to complain of neglect, 
indifference, slander, going to hang back 
now when the people would hear us 
gladly if we went to them? We must 
use up-to-date means—and that does 
not denote sensational or yellow-press 
methods of bringing our message to a 
waiting public. We must organise our 
forces and set about our task with at 
least as much enthusiasm, knowledge of 
human nature and self-sacrifice, as we 
devote to politics or business. In this 
connection it would be well to note the 
example of the Progressive League, which 
by its new constitution allows complete 
spiritual and intellectual liberty, and com- 
bines therewith a democratic organisation. 
Hence solitary converts in out-of-the-way 
places feel at once that they are linked up 


to, and form part of, a living organisation. 


We must offer a religion which is not merely 
rational (whereby is not meant the vain 
repetition of watchwords of fifty years ago), 
but warm with the breath of a real fra- 
ternity. There is far more hope, far 
more wisdom, far more real religion in the 
methods of the adult school and brother- 
hood movements, than in the conven- 
tional machinery of the average church 
with its lifeless services and its intermin- 
able homilies. 
genteel garb of niminy-piminy respec- 
tability and put on the armour of faith. 
Had we but the courage to do this, how 
the toilers would welcome us! True it ‘is, 
as those know only too well who have tried 
to work with and for the masses, that 
they are often fickle, selfish, and yet blind 
to their own material interests, easily 
misled by sordid battle-cries. And yet 
the same crowd, 
applauded the cheap, base, and nasty, 
would have given a heartier assent and a 


more joyous response, had someone but — 


Are we, who in 


We must abandon the 


which has perhaps = 


displayed a banner with a nobler device i 


or called them to a purer quest. If 


history has taught us anything it is this, a 


that the reformer, from Jesus of Naza- 
reth downwards, has won the warme: 
sympathy and the most steadfast loyalt; 
among the common people. Gladstong 
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unique power over popular audiences was 
due to the fact that, intellectually and 
morally, he always gave them of his best 
and of his highest; and what a standard 
that was! How comes it, then, that 
liberal religion, which ought to be a 
reform movement, and not a mere intel- 
lectual exercise, has done so little to 
appeal to the masses, who to-day, as 
ever, are willing to endure ‘‘ hunger, 
thirst,’ forced marches, battles, death,’’ 
if only there were but some noble cause, 
if only someone with the instinct for 
leadership would call them to his standard. 
Are we, who profess the liberal faith, 
ready to lead them out to grapple with the 
Philistines ? 


a 


A WORD FOR THE RICH. 


By Laura AcKRoyD. 


Your correspondent ‘‘ One Who Has 
Many Possessions,’’ has reminded me of a 
fact which, in spite of the remarks in a 
recent article of mine deprecated by her, 
I had not forgotten, namely, that there are 
many rich people who are doing noble work 
for those less fortunate, as we express it, 
than themselves. These people devote 
time and money, as I well know) towards 
the advancement of schemes for improving 
the conditions of the working classes ; and 
though poverty, with all its evils, is still the 
scourge of the country, 30 per cent. of our 
population being, as Mr. Rowntree and 
Mr. Charles Booth tell us, underfed and on 
the point of hunger, it is obvious that 
things would be even worse but for the fact 
that among the wealthy are to be found 
men and women who realise their own 
serious responsibility in this matter. But 
J am still absolutely convinced that, ‘‘ as a 
rule ’’ (and exceptions are said to prove 
the rule) wealth does encourage ‘‘ ultra- 
individualistic notions,’? and leads its 
owners to ‘‘ bitterly oppose ’’ legislation 
of the type embodied in the Budget at 
present under discussion. This conviction 
is based, like your correspondent’s, on 
experience ; for while I am glad to say that 
I know certain rich people who, like herself, 
are constantly engaged in good works, 
I also know several who are engaged in 
nothing of the sort, and who not only 

frankly disapprove of others being ‘‘ too 
kind to the poor,’’ but speak of the 

** masses ’’ and their ‘‘ demands’’ with 

an ill-repressed animus which is doing 
much to bring about an ominous class war, 
and which is caused, I am afraid, solely by 
the haunting fear lest the democracy shall 
pull down the mighty from their seats and 
exalt them of low degree. The outcry 
against the Budget which is now causing |’ 
so many of us furiously to think, certainly 
lends colour to this statement, and if really 
unselfish individuals in the possession of 
wealth echo it at all, it must be either 
because they genuinely think that trade 
and the country will suffer as a result of 
capital being taxed ; or because they are, 
perhaps unconsciously, more in favour of 
doing something for the people than of 
putting it into the people’s power to do 
something for themselves. 
It seems to me that the question we are 
now facing is this: Can the social evils 
which, im spite of all the philanthropic 
activities of our time, are still in existence— 


evils resulting from the increase of popula- 
tion, unemployment, the strain of compe- 
tition, the drink traffic, and the lack of 
proper housing accommodation—ever be 
done away with unless the nation, as a 
whole, is called upon to deal with them ? 
The charitable efforts of people with ten 
(or, for that matter, twenty) servants are of 
great value to the community, and they 
will never be discontinued, one feels sure, 
by those who practice them, if they have 
the good of their fellow men truly at heart, 
so long as the present inequalities between 
rich and poor exist. Reformers of: the 
modern type, however, are desirous of doing 
away with these inequalities ultimately, 
and of abolishing the need for charity 
which tends to make the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water somewhat envious of 
dwellers in ‘‘ Jacobean houses with lovely 
gardens ’’ to whom the good things of life 
seem to have come so easily. 

Whether the Budget is, or is not, accep- 
ted by the country, surely it must be obvi- 
ous to those who disapprove of it, and who 
are yet doing their best to broaden the 
ideas of mill hands and maidservants, that 
they are giving to these toilers the danger- 
ous gift of knowledge ; and that when they, 
too, begin to read books to some purpose, 
and attend ‘‘ lectures on economics,’’ they 
may form conclusions of their own as to 
the present distribution of the world’s 
wealth not unlike those which are proclaimed 
by supporters of the New Liberalism. 

Your correspondent refers to the passage 
in my article beginning: ‘‘ And yet, after 
all, they (the rich) are human beings, and 
for the most part kindly human beings,”’ 
as if these words were my own. They are, 
however, Count Tolstoy’s, as I explained, 
and I think it will scarcely be disputed that 
the great Russian apostle of Human 
Brotherhood has had every opportunity of 
comparing the lot of the wealthy man with 
that of the humble toiler, since he has lived 
the life of both, and has penetrated to the 
root of those problems which distress all 
humane people with the sincerity of one 
whose days are spent entirely in the search 
for truth and God. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] te BD 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
GUILDS’ UNION. 


Srr,—May I draw the attention of your 
readers to the work and aims of the above 
Union. The winter activities are com- 
mencing in all our churches, and I would 
earnestly put before ministers and lay 
workers in the Church and Sunday-school 
the claims of the Guilds’ Union on their 
attention. It is a matter of common 
regret that so many of our elder scholars 
drift away, instead of allying themselves to 
the Church. The Union is an organised 
effort to face and overcome this difficulty. 
The object of a Guild is (1) to foster the 
religious life, (2) to inspire personal service 
in young people who have just reached a 
critical age. It has other objects as 


OOOO 
well, such a3 the provision of wholesome 
pleasures, and the formation of literary and 
debating societies, &c. . 

But it regards these as only means to 
one end, namely, to help young people to 
realise that religion is as ‘‘ natural’’ and 
as needful as anything else. It suggests 
that there should be a week-night meeting 
each month at which members should gather 
for a short, bright service. For this 
a Guild Manual is published (price 3d.), 
together with a very attractive syllabus of 
suggested subjects, and of literature on 
important questions of the day. The 
Union also offers two prizes of 10s. and 5s. 
respectively (in books) for the best essays 
by Guild members on the ‘‘Life and Teach- 
ings of Mazzini.’’ A very common objec- 
tion to joining the Union is that similar 
societies ‘‘do not see what great benefit 
it will bring to them.’’ The Committee 
entirely fail to see the force of this objec- 
tion in these days of the co-operative 
spirit. As Dr. Crooker puts it in the 
‘* Church of To-day,’’ “The single worker 
for human good, how hard the conflict and 
how uncertain the outcome! But group 
the workers together, how the team work 
tells! Marching together the distance is 
short. Singing together the cheer is great. 
Standing together, the temptations are 
easily resisted. Lifting together, the burden 
is gladly borne. Fighting together, the 
victory is surely won.’’ 

The Committee is convinced that all 
young people’s work will gain in efficiency 
if it has the inspiration of a strong feder- 
ated movement behind it. Those who 
were present at the splendid Union 
** Rally ’’ held in Bank-street Chapel, 
Bolton, last April, returned to their several 
Guilds greatly encouraged by the feeling 
of unity of purpose which characterised the 
gathering. I should like to enter on 
more details, but Iam afraid I have already 
trespassed enough on the editor’s space. 
I will conclude by again urging those who 
undertake young people’s work to earnestly 
consider this appeal. I shall be glad to 
supply Guild literature, &c., and also to 
assist by information in any way I can. 

C. M. Wriant. 

Atkinson-road, Ashton-on-Mersey, 

Cheshire. 
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SERVICES AT CAMBRIDGE. ~* 
Sir,—I am writing to announce to any 
readers of the INQUIRER whom it may 
concern that the Unitarian services at 
Cambridge will recommence on Sunday, 
October 17. There will be two services 
(morning and evening) on each of the eight 
Sundays of term, in the Assembly Room, 
Downing-street, and ‘‘ those in authority ”’ 
will be exceedingly glad to hear of any 
Unitarian freshmen (or women), who will 
join the congregation or the choir. 

As the success of these services depends so 
largely upon the number of student 
members, it is hoped that all who can 
will attend them. I shall be very glad to 
give anyone further information at Cam- 
bridge. R. B. OpaErs. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge, Sept. 25. 


—_—_—_——_ 
BOY’S OWN BRIGADE. * ©! 
Sr1r,—May we be permitted to announce, 
in your columns, that the fifth ‘*‘ United 
Service for Boys,’’ organised by the London 
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Battalion B.O.B., will be held in the Clar- 
ence-road Free Christian Church, Kentish 
Town, on Oct. 24 at 7 p.m. @ 

Rev. F. Hankinson will conduct the ser- 
vice, and Rev. W. H. Rose will give the 
address. 

We would draw special attention to the 
fact that our invitation is extended, not 
only to members of the B.O.B., but to all 
boys connected with our London churches 
and schools. Club managers are requested 
to let us know in good time if they intend 
bringing their members.—Y ours sincerely, 

Ronatp P. JONES, 
t Chairman of B.O.B. Executive. 
& Joun C. BALLANTYNE, 
Hon. 
25, Wansey-street, Walworth, S.H. 
SLA ee 

We have pleasure in calling attention to 
the celebration of the centenary of the 
New Gravel Pit Chapel, Hackney, on 
Sunday and Monday, October 17 and 18, 
full particulars of which will be found in 
our advertisement columns. Mr. G. H. 
Clennell, the secretary, writes :— 

‘* As old members of the Hackney 
Congregation are widely scattered, and 
often difficult to trace, may I through your 
columns give to all to whom I am “unable 
to send an individual invitation this 
general invitation to be present, and an 
assurance of a most cordial welcome on 
October 17 and 18.”’ 


Sec. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE HOME OF THE SOUL.* 


We are told at the outset, indeed on 
the very cover of this volume, what is its 
origin and purpose. ‘* This is the first 
volume issued by Mr. Wagner since he 
departed from his Alsatian home to estab- 
lish in Paris an institution for religious 
culture, which he has named ‘ The Home 
of the Soul.’ The contents comprise 
largely the first messages he has there 
delivered to his congregations, and are in- 
fused with the sweet and sane spirit he 
has sought to implant within those walls. 
Mr. Wagner has aimed to establish a 
dwelling, warm and hospitable, for those 
who have, or seek to acquire, a soul truly 
spiritual.’’ There are four excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations: one a portrait of 
Pastor Wagner himself ; another of Pastor 
Wagner’s New Institutional Church; a 
third of the interior of Pastor Wagner’s 
church ; and the last, and by no means the 
least interesting, is a photograph cf Pastor 
Wagner engaged in his favourite mede of 
exercise, which is sawing logs of wood 
with a view to the hearth, that ‘‘ foyer ”’ 
which has lent its name to the felicitous 
description of his institutional church and 
the title of his book—-‘‘ Le Foyer de 
VAme.’’ There is an Introduction by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, penetrating and broad- 
minded. In defending the title as being 
as appropriate as ‘‘ The House of God,’’ 
he says: ‘‘ The churchis, or ought to be, a 
home for the training of the souls of men, 


*“The Home of the Soul.’”’ By Charles 
Wagner. Translated from the French by Laura 
Sanford Hoffmann. With an Introduction by 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., LL.D. New York and 
London ; Funk & Wagnall’ § Company, 
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and characterised by a welcoming hospi- 
tality to all souls who desire either its 
shelter or its inspiration and its culture. 
That this is the aim of Pastor Wagner’s 
church in Paris is indicated alike by the 
description of the church given elsewhere, 
and by the sermons which constitute this 
volume.’’ The whole of his theology is 
summed up in a sentence in his preface : 
‘** All evil that lies in the heart and the 
home, in religion and in politics, all the 
evil in life springs from one single neglect : 
We ignore the divine Unknown awaiting 
its hour in the depths of our hearts.’’ 
‘* Not to gratify the hopeless ambition of 
theology, but to satisfy the hopeful aspira- 
tion of religion, is the aim of the ministry 
of Pastor Charles Wagner.’’ In the note 
describing the nature of this institutional 
church, with its opportunities and appli- 
ances for helpfulness and healthy amuse- 
ment, we are told that ‘‘ substantial con- 
tributions were made toward its erection 
by John Wanamaker, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Levi P. Morton, and other American 
friends. The ‘Home of the Soul’ 
numbers between 3,000 and 4,000 adherents 
in all parts of Paris, including Roman 
Catholics, Jews, and Freethinkers,who have 
been attracted by the simple and forceful 
preaching of the famous Alsatian.’’ In- 
cluded in the fifteen sermons of the volume 
is the one entitled ‘‘ Show us the Father,’’ 
which was preached in Geneva on Sunday, 
Sept. 3, 1905 (the date is given mistakenly 
as Dec. 3), on the occasion of the meeting 
of the International Council of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers, and which was translated in Tou 
Ingutrer. The occasion is here referred 
to as the Congress of Liberal Christianity. 
One of the most illuminating of the sermons 
is the seventh, entitled ‘‘ The Weeders,’’ 
based on the parabie of the tares. The 
Commission at present inquiring into the 
censorship of plays may go far without 
finding anything so wise since Milton’s 
trust that truth is safe if left free to grapple 
with error. What a flash of hight Wagner 
emits in such a phrase as, that the 
adversary can become the best of allies.’’ 
We make no doubt that those who have 
welcomed such books as Wagner’s ‘‘ Simple 
Life,’’ ‘‘ By the Fireside,’’ and ‘‘ Towards 
the Heights,’’ will equally warmly welcome 
this volume. The two republics make us 
occasionally quaintly conscious of their 
co-operation ; and one wonders sometimes 
whether the kingdom of heaven is being 
transformed into a republic. ‘‘ Everyone 
of us,’’ we read, ‘‘ is a republic composed 
of all kinds of elements,’? &c. ‘‘ Then 
later he must begin to preside over his 
republic.’’ We fear sometimes that what 
must be the smooth French has led the 
facile translator to skid grotesquely. 
Alluding to the Revolution, we read: ‘‘A 
breath of atheism was blowing. It had 
become a word of command to say : ‘ More 
than God!’’’ ‘* Word of command ”’ 
smacks of ‘‘ mot d’ordre,’’ and will that 
pass for a pass-word ? 
God!’ seems a somnolent rendering of 
“plus de Dieu! which, we suspect, is in the 
text. Surely the rendering must be ‘* No 
more God!’’ This appears on p. 178. 
A blotch here and there on a lantern is 
to be regretted, but the light is too strong 
to be much impeded thereby. 
4 jE. DB. H, T, 


And ‘‘ More than 


Tue Eruics oF THE CuristrAN Lirr. By 
Dr. Th. von Haering. ‘Translated by 
Jas. S. Hill, B.D. Williams & Nor- 
gate. 10s. 6d. 

Tus is not a book for beginners, and 
will be interesting chiefly to “students of 
Ritschlian and other influences upon 
German evangelicalism. In spite of the 
difficult style, the first—the philosophical— 
part will be found stimulating and sugges- 
tive onthe Free Will question. This part 
has been somewhat abridged in the transla- 
tion (p. 95, German ed.), but we could have 
better spared some of the ‘‘ practical” 
portions. Among these is a good treat 
ment of the Catholic teaching on superero- 
gation. On capital punishment, duelling, 
and other subjects, there is a constant 
tendency to eulogise the status quo and 
accepted German ideas. As to the rights 
of women, the weary sophism is repeated 
that they cannot carry arms, and therefore 
must not claim equality of political rights. 

The translator has had a difficult task, 
and has not always been successful. The 
Revisionists, 2.e., the Socialists who do not 
follow Karl Marx, are made (p. 371) to 
** utter catch-phrases’’ about the iron-— 
law of wages and the great goddess of the © 
science of economic evolution ; whereas in 
the original it is, of course, just these 
phrases that they reject. On p. 242 the ~ 
passage ‘‘ It is not noted,’’ &c., does not 
make sense, although the original is quite 
clear. The reader is pulled up witha bad 
jerk on p. 228—‘‘ nor can we allow it to 
be supposed that the question (as to 
permitting equivocation in certain cases) 
is not rightly put’’—where the original 
says precisely the opposite. The point 
about students’ duelling in contrast to 
general military service (p. 261) has been 
quite confused. 


Tue Brive or THE Misttetor. By James 
Lane Allen. London: Macmillan & ~ 

Co. Pp. x.—189. 2s. 6d. net. - 
fr. JAMES Lang ALLEN, so well known 
as the author of ‘‘ The Choir Invisible,’ 
tells us in the preface to his new book es 
that it is not a novel, but a story—the 


’ 


first part of a cycle of three stories which oe 
are to complete one theme. We might 


almost describe this as the sonata style of = 
writing, and this first part is certainly 
conceived in a very minor key. It is a 
character study of two people, a man and 
his wife, living in an old farmhouse in the 
heart of Kentucky. At the time the story 
opens he has tired of her. It is not that 
he is in love with anyone else—he is in : 
love rather with youth and his own man- 
hood and the desire for new experiences. 
‘* He was in the summer woods of ancestral 
wandering, the fatherland of Old Desire. 
The blaze of uncontrollable desire was all 
over him. The light that she had not seen 
in his eyes for so long | rose in them. . But — 
in fealty he was gone.’’ His wife, the one 
other character of the tale, is ake 
dignified and noble, and has eyes 
hedged about, bringing before you.a ~ 
picture of autumn thistles.’? She has las v3! 
the gift of being always dressed in garmen is 
suitable to whatever is happening at 
moment. This first. part of the cycl 
taken up with her somewhat morbid desire 
to probe to the bottom the quality of 
husband’s affection for het, and | the d 
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when she discovers how he has changed: 
We are left in doubt how the story will 
work itself out and ‘what the sequel will be, 
and we await the other parts of what 
strikes us as an original piece of work with 
some curiosity. The writing is often beau- 
tiful and picturesque, though marred some- 
times by mannerisms and repetitions. In 
places it is what the Germans would call 
** gesucht,” as when the heroine, in the 
midst of her tragic appeal to her husband, 
pauses to pile simile on simile with a great 
deal of artistic self-consciousness. This is 
unnatural and wearisome to the reader. 
But, in spite of these drawbacks, the book 
has a charm of its own, while the descrip- 
tions of scenery are the work of a real 
lover of nature. 


‘ 


ee 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. MAY LE, of the Priory Press, Hamp- 
‘stead, will publish shortly a volume of 
selections from the writings of the late 
Father George Tyrrell. It will make 
sufficiently clear his unique position among 
religious thinkers and illustrate the many 
phases ofhisrare genius. As far as possible 
the compiler has avoided controversial 
passages, and preferred for his purpose 
those likely to make the widest. appeal to 
readers of all denominations. The book 

should serve a useful purpose in drawing 
attention to the devotional fervour and 
beauty of some of the great Modernist’s 
writings—qualities which have been rather 
overlooked in the dust of recent controver- 
-sies. or before everything else Tyrrell 
was a mystic and a devotional writer, 
Only the force of circumstances compelled 
_ him to enter the lists. 
< RE a 
k Messrs. T. & T. Crark (Edinburgh) will 
shortly issue ‘‘Genesis ; A Critical and Exe- 
_ getical Commentary,’’ by Principal John 
Skinner, D.D., and Volume II. of the 
** Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,”’ 
edited by Dr. Hastings. They announce an 
interesting joint-editorship for their 
_ ** Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private 
Students.’ The place of the late Principal 
Mareus Dods, D.D., who was associated 
with Principal Alexander Whyte, D.D., in 
the editorship, will now be taken by the 
Rey. John Kelman, D.D., Dr. Whyte’s 
colleague in St. George’s United Free 
Church, Edinburgh. 
Ra, oe 

Messrs. Lonemans, GREEN, & Co., are 
publishing another novel by Canon Shee- 
han (who wrote that delightful book 
“<a ““My New Curate’’), entitled ‘‘ The 
Blindness of the Reverend Dr. Gray.”’ 
¢ From the same house comes ‘‘ Garibaldi 
and the Thousand,’’ by Mr. George 
: <6 Macaulay Trevelyan, author of ‘‘ Gari- 
 baldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic ”’ ; 

4 **The Last Years of the Protectorate,’’ 
by Professor C. H. Firth (a continuation of 
the ‘‘ History of the Commonwealth and 
- Protectorate,’’? undertaken and left un- 
finished by Dr. R.S. Gardiner) ; a volume 
of ‘* Essays ’’ by Father Ionatius Ryder, 
and ‘‘ Christian Ideas and Ideals: an 
Outline of Christian Ethical Theory,’’ 

_ by Professor Ottley. 
ai ag ae 
| We are reminded by The Nation that it is 
nearly ten years since her readers had 
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the pleasure of seeing a new book by Mrs’ 
Meynell, so that ‘‘ Ceres’ Runaway and 
Other Essays,’’ which was issued last 
week, is all the more welcome. Some of 
the papers now collected have already 
appeared in The Pall Mall Gazette, and 
drew from George Meredith the remark 
that ‘* they can be read repeatedly, because 
they are compact and suggestive, and at 
the same time run with clearness; the 
surprise coming on us from their combined 
grace of manner and sanity of thought is 
like one’s dream of what recognition of a 
new truth would be.’’ We cannot help 
wishing that Mrs. Meynell would once 
more delight us with a volume of poems. 
Our women writers are very prolific, but 
the singers are few ; and which of them has 
given us anything to compare with that 
exquisite sonnet, ‘* Renouncement,’’ which 
Rossetti praised so highly ? 
* WOst be 


WE learn from the Atheneum, that one 
volume will comprise the novel ‘‘ Celt and 
Saxon,’’? which Meredith left unfinished. 
Other unpublished matter will appear, 
including an incomplete romance and a 
comedy. The changes, alterations, and 
additions made by the author in the various 
editions of his works, and a bibliography, 
will appear in a final volume. 

ed. See 

Aw abridged translation of the famous 
Buddhist manual ‘‘ The Path of Light,’’ 
is about to be added to ‘‘ The Wisdom of 
the East ’’ series, published by Mr. Murray. 
This book ,which occupies among Buddhists 
a place analogous to the ‘‘ Imitatio 
Christi,’? has been done into English 
by Mr. L. D. Barnett, keeper of the Oriental 
Department of the British Museum. 

* r= 28 


A new book entitled ‘‘ Lord Kelvin’s 
Early Home’’ (Macmillan) embodies the 
personal recollections of Mrs. Elizabeth 
King, sister of the great physicist, who 
explains in her preface that ‘‘ the world- 
wide sorrow evinced ’’ at the death of her 
brother has induced her to throw open the 
door of an intimate past to his ‘* unknown 
friends.’’ 
selves,’’ she feels, ‘‘ treasure even trifles 
which throw light upon his childhood, his 
family surroundings, and the influences 
which helped. to mould his mind and 
heart,’’ 

CE 

Str ArtHuUR Conan Doy tz, who has just 
left England for Gibraltar and Algiers, has 
written a book entitled ‘‘ The Crime of the 
Congo.’’ It will be issued by Messrs. 
Hutchinson, the price being 6d. No 
pecuniary benefits will be reaped from it 
by the author, as all profits are to be 
devoted tozthe circulation of translations 
in France and Germany. Sir Arthur’s 
object has been to tell the whole horrible 
story of Belgian misrule from the beginning, 
and his conclusion is that a partition of the 
Congo territory among the European 
Powers is the obvious solution of the prob- 
lem raised by it. 

[ee aL 

Tue re-issue of ‘‘ The Dictionary of 
National Biography,’’ edited by Leslie 
Stephen and Sidney Lee (Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Qo.), is now nearing completion. 
The dictionary furnishes the most exhaus- 
| tive and varied pictures of national life 
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during more than ten centuries, and con- 
tains “30,378 separate articles written by 
specialists in varied branches of knowledge. 

k *k a 

Mr. RooseEvetr, who seems to lead the 
strenuous life wherever he may be, is 
making good use of his experiences in 
Africa, and the first of a series of descrip- 
tive articles written by him in the wilds is 
to appear in the October number of 
Scribner’s Magazine. These articles will 
be illustrated chiefly with reproductions 
of photographs taken by the ex-President’s 
son Kermit, and in order that none of them 
shall be lost, Mr. Roosevelt, by using carbon 
sheets, produces three copies at once. 
Two of these he will send registered at 
different times to the publishers, the third 
he will retain, and the whole series will 
extend over a year. 

% * co 

** Rome’? (Messrs. Methuen) is the 
title of a new volume by Mr. Edward 
Hutton, author of ‘‘ The Cities of Umbria,’ 
and ‘‘ Florence and Northern Tuscany.”’ 
The book will be illustrated in colour by 
Mr. Maxwell Armfield. 

tk * * 


A course of ten lectures (in German) on 
‘* Goethe’s Life and Work,’’ will be given 
by Professor G. Robertson, at Bedford 
College for Women, on Saturday mornings 
at 11, beginning on October 9. The course 
is open free to all teachers in London 
secondary and elementary schools, and to 
teachers in training, and application for 
admission should be made on or before 
September 26 to the London Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


* * * 


We have received from the National 
Food Reform Association, 178, St. Stephen’s 
House, Westminster, a new and revised 
edition of ‘* Hints Towards Diet Reform, 
with 24 Simple Recipes,’’ which contains 
an artistic frontispiece, representing the 
Houses of Parliament as seen from the new 
offices of the Association. A specimen 
copy, price 3d., post free, may be obtained 
on application to the secretary. 


Se 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


From THe ANGLO-AMERICAN Book Co. :— 
**Go Forward’? or, ‘‘ Success is for You.’’ 
2s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. A. & C. Brack :—‘‘ Montaigne and 
Shakespeare.’’ John M. Robertson. 7s. 6d. net. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PreEsS :—, ‘ The 
Psalter of the Church.’’ James G. Carleton, 
D.D. 4s. not. 

Messrs. Cuatro & Winpus :—‘‘ The Rose 
and the Ring.’? W. M. Thackeray. Illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne. 3s. 6d. net. ** Camp- 
ing in the Forest: the Adventures of Five Chil- 
dren.’’ Margaret Clayton. 3s. 6d. net. ‘‘ Tho 
Rainbow Book.’’ Tales of Fun and Fancy. 
Mrs. M. H. Spielmann. Illustrated. 5s. not. 
‘<The Confessions of St. Augustine.’’ Trans- 
lated by Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. Illustrated by 
Maxwell Armfield. 7s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. J. CLARKE & Co. :—‘‘ The Christian 
of To-day.’’ Robert Veitch, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. T. & T. Crarx :—‘‘ Introduction 


to the New Testament.’’ Theodor Zahn. 3 


vols. 36s. net. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. :—‘‘ Francesco 
Petrarea.’’? Poet and Humanist. Maud F. 
Jerrold. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Henry Frowpe:—‘‘ Past and Pre- 


sent.’’ Thomas Carlyle. 1s. net. 
Messrs. Keaan Pavt & Co. :—‘‘ The 
Celestial Keys.’’ Ireleda Sibbrena. 5s. net. 
Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. :—‘‘ The 


Sayings of Confucius.’’ Leonard A. Lyall. 


3s. 6d. net. 
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Messrs. LonNamMans, Green & CO. :— 
‘* Christian Ideas and Ideals.’’ An outline of 
Christian Ethical Theory. R. L. Ottley. 
7s. 6d. ‘*‘ German Love.’’ F. Max Miller. 
23. ‘*The Light of the World.’’ Sir Edwin 
Arnold. 2s. net. 


THE MACMILLAN Company :—‘‘ Theism and 


the Christian Faith.’’ Charles C. Everett, 
D.D., LL.D. $2.50 net. 

Oxrorp University Press :—‘‘ Modernism 
in Italy.’? Louis H. Jordan, B.D. 2s. net. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin :—‘‘ Tanglewood 
Tales.’’ Nathaniel Hawthorne. 6s. ‘‘ Success 
Secrets.’’- O. S. Marden. 2s. net. ‘* The 
French Procession.’’ A Pageant of Great 


12s. 6d. net. 


»» 


Madame Duclaux. 
«* Light of Reascn. 


Writers. 
** Cornhill.’’ 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY AT 
OXFORD. 


Tue Summer School of Theology at 
Oxford was brought to a conclusion’ on 
Friday of last week, and the interest in the 
gatherings was thoroughly sustained until 
the close. From every point of view the 
promoters have every reason to be gratified 
with the result. 

Tue Rev. A. L. Lintey on ‘* MoprrnisM.” 

A large audience assembled in the even- 
ing of Wednesday to hear the Rev. A. L. 
Lilley, who gave the first of two lectures on 
‘* Modernism.’’ In every religious move- 
ment, he said, which is at all likely to have 
a wide range of influence there was always 
apparent besides the fundamentally reli- 
gious impulse which gave it birth a dis- 
tinctly contemporary note. There were 
forms of religious change which seemed to 
be unaffected by the time spirit, but their 
significance was rarely more than local and 
transitory. There were also other religious 
movements which had their origin in the 
free play of the time spirit upon the total 
religious traditicn. Modernism was just 
such a movement. Between the opening 
of the twentieth century and the opening 
of the sixteenth there were very close 
resemblances from the religious point of 
view, but the real one lay in the attempt 
to recover from what was accidental in 
religion the authentic and permanent 
values. Whatever differences of method 
might exist between the two periods, their 
inspiration and their immediate aim re- 
mained the same—to get at the heart of 
religion, at its living values, and to make 
those values tell more directly on life. One 
of the most significant symptoms of this 
was the strange discontent with their own 
communion which had suddenly taken 
possession of many of those in the Christian 
churches who were most alive to religious 
needs. The tendency was to seek religious 
values outside one’s own religious tradition, 
to become alive to the fact that the whole 
of the religious life was not contained 
within one’s own communion, or even re- 
presented by it, a tendency which had 
exemplified with a discriminating sense 
what was perishable and what most worth 
preserving in religious values in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Now it was well that the 
members of the various Christian com- 
munions should thus realise that there 
might be something lacking in their own 
particular systems, and that they should be 
willing to look beyond their own borders 
for guidance in satisfying whatever lack 
there might be. It was a favourite saying 
of Father Tyrrell’s that the truth was in 
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commission with all the churches, and they 
might say that religious life was in commis- 
sion with allchurches. But the significance 
of the tendency was that this view was a 
result of a general tendency, which might 
be said to have been found in the preferring 
of action over speculation, practice over 
the theoretical. They were beginning to 
see that individual conscience obtained 
its life generally from the social conscience, 
and that the social conscience might be 
paralysed by an artificial separation be- 
tween the group consciences, supported by 
a practical claim to infallibility. Both 
these tendencies, the tendency to judge life 
by its fruits and to distrust the isolation of 
religious groups, had had their influence 
on religious life, particularly on Catholicism. 
This was but natural, for the true Catholic 
must strenuously resist the sectarian tem- 
per, and labour to overcome its disastrous 
effects ; he must trust the free movement 
of the religious life and the interpretation of 
its varieties of type, whether accidental 
or essential, whether arising out of the 
stupidities of history or out of differences of 
human aptitude and opportunity. And a 
true Catholicism would also declare that 
there was no true difference between the 
world and the Church, that to-day the 
world is the theatre and instrument of 
direct Christian action. If the Church 
was to inspire the active world she had 
much to learn from the world ; she could 
not exist for the world unless she existed 
also in some measure by the world. It 
was the distinction of Modernism that it had 
recognised this need ungrudgingly, and in 
the fullest measure. In the words of 
Father Tyrrell, “Catholicism stood not 
merely for the leaven of the gospel, but for 
all that has been or is in the process of 
being leavened by it; not merely for the 
fire, but for all that is burning.’? And 
again, ‘‘ the Modernist loves the Church 
for the sake of the world and humanity ; 
which means that he loves humanity more 
as the fuller and all-inclusive revelation of 
God.”’ é 

On Thursday evening the Rev. A. L 
Lilley gave the second of his two lectures 
on ‘‘ Modernism,’’ the name which the 
Encyclical of Pius X. had permanently 
attached to the Liberal movement in the 
Roman Church, as a reproach, yet which 
was, said Mr. Lilley, a happy description of 
its essential character. As Father Tyrell 
had admitted ‘‘‘If we must have a sect 
name, we might have a worse than one 
that stands for life and movement as against 
stagnation and death ; for the Catholicism 
of every age against the sectarianism of 
one.’ Modernism was before and above 
everything else a religious revival, a re- 
assertion of fundamental religious certain- 
ties, or rather of the certainty that religion 
was the fundamental factor in the life, 
whether individual or social, which would 
be truly human. The Modernist believed 
most firmly not only in the value, but in 
the absolute need, for vital religion of 
theology and institutional order; he was 
not individualist in the matter of religion, 
because life,of which religion was the highest 
expression, was itself the denial of a sheer 
individualism. He believed most firmly 
that the widest and richest traditions of 
the religious life existed in the Roman 
Church, and had still, in spite of the obsolete 
theological forms with which she had 
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identified it, a vivifying effect upon multi- 
tudes within her pale. The modernist view 
of the Church was that the institutional side 
of the Church had grown out of the active 
spiritual life of its members, was indeed 
nothing more than the expression of its 
attempt to order itself for the purposes of 
its own spiritual growth; the Church’s 
doctrine was in the same way the life of its 
members expressing itself in terms of 
ordered thought. This view had far- 
reaching consequences. The value of the 
institutional ceased to be absolute and 
became strictly relative ; the form of the in 
stitutional had to abandon its claim to a 
divine immutability, and to rest content 
with a merely provisional ard revisable 
character. Adaptability, which involved 
change, came indeed to be the criterion of 
the value of the institutional; when it 
ceased to express life, and to be ‘eflectively 
instrumental to it, it hed become dan- 
gerous. ‘‘ The visible Church,’’ in the 
bold and decisive words of Father Tyrell, 
‘* is not the Kingdom of Heaven, but only 
its herald and servant.’’ Modernism had 
suffered from the loss of two great 
leaders recently—that of Loisy, who 
had found in the field of free scholar- 
ship room for the work to which he had 
devoted all his adult years, and of Father _ 
Tyrrell, removed by death. The recent 
Papal Encyclical, moreover, had driven — 
certain Modernists to leave the Roman — 
Church, to proclaim that it was the enemy 
of true Italian religion, and then to become — 
not Modernists, but religious free lances, 
But Modernism had dealt the death blow 
to sectarianism in religious thought, and 
had shown that every religious society " 
which persisted in the sectarian spirit 
must perish inch by inch, leaving room 
for new societies to arise which would be | 
filled with the spirit of the new Catholic és 
faith in God. . 
The closing meetings were held on Friday 2 
morning, ihe Principal of Manchester e 
College presiding. 
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CHRISTIAN ETruics. 


vir 
Dr. Hastings Rashdall delivered ite, “4 
last of his series of lectures on ‘‘ Christian — Be 
Ethics.’? He dealt with some objections — 
which had been made against the possibility — 4 
of adopting the teaching of Christ as a pe 
moral code in the present day, the first of — 
these objections was the charge of excessi) 
and éxaggerated altruism. Now, of be 
that Christ said, that was not the fact. 
Wis teaching was to love our neighbours 
as ourselves, not better than oneself, but 
this had more than once been condemned — 
by medieval councils as heresy. But — 
ethical teaching which did not incl 
illustrations given in general terms would ~ 
be almost useless. There were cases where 
to give would be cruelty, where to remit 
punishment would be bad for the man 4 
and for society generally. One could 
not deal with isolated individuals with: 
considering other people. The poli 
view, however, was far from the ob: 
of Christ’s teaching. He was concer ned 
with general principles, and his first y wol k 
was to take the nearest illustrations whi 
came to hand of the spirit he wis 
to inculcate. Nevertheless, thesea 
nothing in his precepts or even 
more detailed examples which | 
to discount to any greater | 


> 


rather than the mere letter. 
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that of modern moralists. There seemed 
no doubt that he did not convey his teach- 
ing with the remarkable literalness with 
which some to-day understood it. Moreover 
the literalness was not consistent ; no one 
would maintain that Christ preached 
deliberate mutilation of the hand or foot, 
or that men should forgive 490 times and 
not on the four hundred and ninety-first. 
There was a great deal in his language and 
in his practice which showed that his 
teaching was not unlimited meekness or 
unlimited giving; and even if Christ meant 
his teaching to be taken literally, it would 
be better to follow the spirit sometimes 
There could 
be no doubt again that he shocked the 
people of his day simply because he was 
not an ascetic, and the transcribers of the 
Gospels had been very diligent in intro- 
ducing teaching in favour of fasting. 
There was only one passage in the Gospels 
which could be turned into a teaching of 
celibacy, but as that was in Matthew alone, 
it seemed probable that it was an ecclesi- 
astical addition like many other passages 
in the Gospel. As M. Sabatier had said, 
Christ was not forming a new religion, but 
a new apostolate, a missionary band to pre- 
pare the world for the coming of the King- 
dom of Heaven. But that did not mean 
that only those who joined that band would 
enter the Kingdom, and Christ’s teaching 
with regard to renunciation of property 
was only applicable to those who became 
apostles or missionaries. He had said 
nothing about his conception of the person 
of Jesus, because he thought they were 
coming in the present day to agree upon a 
view of that in which all could join. 

Prof. E. von Dobschiitz (Strasburg) 
gave his concluding lecture on ‘* The 
Eschatology of the Gospels,’’ and at its 
conclusion the Rey. W. A. Garrard (Exeter) 
said he had been asked on behalf of the 
students of the School to express the thanks 
of all who had attended the meetings to 
Dr. Carpenter, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, to the Rev. A. J. Carlyle, 
and the Rev. G. W. Thatcher, the hon. 
secretaries. (Applause.) They had spared 
no pains, avoided no possible labour to 
make the school a success, and they could 
not allow one another to separate without 
expressing their united thanks to those 
who had carried out the arrangements 
with such complete success. 

The proposition was carried unani- 
mously. 

Dr. Carpenter, in reply, said the school 
they thought they could claim had been 
a success in every direction, and to all the 
lecturers they owed a specially hearty 


vote of thanks for their assistance. 
(Applause.) To Prof. Dobschiitz and 


to Prof. Lake as representatives of two 
great foreign universities, they were speci- 


ally indebted for the luminosity and learn- 


7 


~ 


ing of their discourses. They hoped to 
hold another similar school in Oxford in 
the near future—(applause)—and though 
they might not all be able to attend it, 
he was sure they would carry away from 
this school the pleasantest feelings of their 
stay in Oxford. (Applause.) One and 
all would go forth to their daily work 


- with renewed vigour, deepened faith, and 


enlarged experience, ready to take up 
again their ordinary place in life. (Ap- 
_ plause.). 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


THE recently issued report of the American 
Unitarian Association contains an account 
of the work done by the newly founded 
** Department of Social and Public Service,’’ 
established by vote of the Association at the 
annual meeting in May, 1908. The depart- 
ment, as already mentioned in these columns, 
has conducted a preliminary inquiry into the 
social welfare work carried on by American 
Unitarian churches ; has established a Bureau 
of Information and social service library, and 
arranged to issue a monthly bulletin, embodying 
suggestions for the organisation of social work 
or containing articles on phases of the social 
question. Through the department the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association has become a 
member of the American Prison Association, 
the Massachusetts Civic League, the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections, the 
National Health League, and the Playground 
Association of America. Amongst other plans 
for future work, the department, in order. to 
bo in touch with legislation, proposes to 
appoint someone in each State to watch the 
introduction of Bills into the legislative 
bodies, in order that those which bear on 
social welfare may be brought to the attention 
of Unitarian ministers and laymen. The 
same report records an interesting resolution, 
part of which we quote, passed at a previous 
meeting of the Association :— 

** Loyalty to this same purpose (‘to do 
more and better work for the kingdom of 
God’) further lays upon us the obligation to 
put ourselves on record as those who protest 
against every form of social injustice, which 
permits the strong to prey upon the weak, 
special privilege to usurp the place of equal 
opportunity, and which results in the embitter- 
ment of the unsuccessful, making it increas- 
ingly difficult to promote that spirit of goodwill 
so essential to democracy. And we therefore 
pledge ourselves not only to individual salva- 
tion, but to that social betterment implied in 
the phrase ‘to do more and better work 
for the kingdom of God.’ And we give ourselves 
unreservedly to that love of man, which, 
because it means universal brotherhood, works 
for international peace, honest government. 
the suppression of child labour, and all forms 
of industrial servitude, the lessening of class 
distinction and of race projudice, and, in 
general, the upholding of the dignity of man.”’ 

* * * 


The National Committee to promote the 
break-up of the Poor Law, which now numbers 
more than 5,000 members, is holding a great 
public meeting at St. James’s Hall on Tues- 
day, Oct. 12, to inaugurate the autumn cam- 
paign. At this meeting, besides avowed 
Socialists like Mr. Sidney Webb, Mr. G. B. 
Shaw, and others, Sir John Gorst and Sir 
Gilbert Parker, M.P., Mr. G. P. Gooch, M.P., 
and Mr. Robert Harcourt, M.P., will attend 
and speak on behalf of the proposals of the 
Minority Report. The thought of the Poor 
Law Report suggests two questions: (1) How 
comes it that the Peers, who are so active 
when Budget questions are being discussed, 
could only muster a miserable lethargic hand- 
ful in the House of Lords when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury raised the question of the con- 
dition of the people of England ? (2) Are the 
Majority members of the Poor Law Commission 
going to take no steps to put their viows before 
the public? (3) Do they imagine that tho 
public, being what they are, will, without 
suggestion or stimulus, act upon, or even 
read their proposals, or is opposition to the 
schemes of the Minority the only thread which 
binds them together ? 


* * * 


The Child-Study Society of London has 
arranged an extremély interesting syllabus of 
addresses for the coming winter, to be held 
at 90, Buckingham Palace-road, §.W., on 
Thursday evenings. The objects of the 
Society are the scientific study of the mental 
and physical condition of children and also 
of educational methods, with a view to gaining 
greater insight into child nature and securing 
more sympathetic and scientific methods of 
training the young. As the subjects may be 
suggestive to other societies, we mention 
some of them. Rev. W. Hume Campbell will 
lecture on the influence of child study upon 
religious education, Sir John Gorst on ‘‘ The | 


Care of Children under the Poor Law,’’ Dr. 
W. C. Sullivan on ‘‘The Child Criminal,’? 
Mr. A. R. Abelson on ‘‘ Mental Fatigue,’ 
and Miss M. Frere and Miss C. Grant on ‘‘ Chil- 
dren’s Care Committee.’’ 


* cd * 


As an instance of the way in which men are 
now trying to translate their religion from 
the abstract into the concrete, wemay mention 
that the London centre of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Union for Social Servico have 
appointed a sub-committee to consider the 
question of recommending the insertion of a 
fair-wage clause in contracts for buildings 
erected under church auspices. Many Bibles 
have been made by sweated labour, and 
possibly some churches by work remunerated 
at less than the standard rate. We hope the 
Wesleyans will not be the only Christians who 
are anxious to change all that. 


—_-—__~<.___—_- 


THE PROGRESSIVE LEAGUE. 

WE would call the special attention of our 
readers to the Autumn Assembly Meetings of 
the members and friends of the Progressive 
League on October 9 to 12,. Full particulars 
may be seen in our advertising columns. 
Most of the mectings will be held in the King’s 
Weigh House Church and its Institute. 
Among the readers of papers will ke the Rev. 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas on ‘‘ Jesus in Modern 
Life,’”? the Rev. A. W. Hutton, Rector of 
Bow Church, on ‘‘ Progressive Thought in the 
Churches,’’ and the Rev. G. T. Sadler, of 
Wimbledon, on ‘‘ The Progressive Leagve and 
the Teaching of Religion to Children.’? The 
Great People’s Demonstration on Monday, 
October 11, will be held‘in the City Temple, at 
7.30. Special piquancy attaches to the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. 
Hall Caine will be among the speakers. For 
this meeting an early application for tickets 
to Rev. F. R. Swan, 27, Chancery-lane, is 
necessary. Other meetings are open to the 
public without tickets. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur Session at University College will open 
on Monday, October 4. On that day Professor 
Sir William Ramsay will inaugurate tiie work 
of the Faculty of Science with a public intro- 
ductory lecture at 9 am. on ‘‘ Radium 
Emanation ; one of the Argon lines of Gases.’’ 

The Provost and Deans will attend on 
October 4 and 5, from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., for the 
purpose of advising students as to their courses 
in the Faculties of Arts, Laws, Science, and 
Engineering ; and on the same days, from 2 to 
4 p.m., for the purpose of advising students as 
to their courses in the Faculty of Medical 
Sciences. 

On Wednesday, October 6, at p-m., 
Professor J. A. Fleming will inaugurate the 
work of the Faculty of Engineering with a public 
introductory lecture on ‘* Electrical Inventions, 
and the Training of Electrical Fngineers.’? Mr. 
W. M. Mordey, President of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, will preside at this 
lecture. 

The work in the Faculty of Arts will be 
inaugurated by a public introductory lecture 
on Wednesday, October 6, at 5 p.m., by Pro- 
fessor Dawes Hicks, on ‘‘ Present Tendencies 
in Philosophical Thought,’’ and on the same 
day at 7 p.m. Professor H. R. Kenwood will 
give a public introductory lecture on ‘‘ What 
Hygiene Demands of School Teachers.’’ 

On Thursday, October 7, the following 
public introductory lectures will be held :— 
At ll am., by Professor Garwood, ‘‘ The 
Origin of Scenery ’’; at 2 p.m., by Professor 
Carveth Read, ‘* The Psychology of Character’ ; 
at 2.80 p.m., by Professor W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, ‘‘ Styles of Sculpture in Egypt’? ; 
at 4 p.m., by Professor Foxwell, ‘‘ Industrial 
Economics, Markets and Dealing’’; at 
5 p.m., by Professor Pollard, ‘‘ The Royal 
Commission and the History School in the 
University of London”; at 6 p.m., by Professor 
Murison, +; 
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‘*The Making of the Roman Law ”’ ; 
and at 6.30 p.m., by Mr. D. Jones, ‘* The 
Pronunciation of Modern Languages.’ 

The Slade School of Fine Art will open on 
Monday, October 4. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


[N otices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. ] 


Bolton District Sunday School Union: 
Conference at Bank-street.—The autumn Con- 
ference of this Union was held on Saturday at 
Bank-street School, where tea was served. The 
meeting in the evening was largely attended. 
The Rev. R. 8. Redfern (president) referred in 
touching language to the late Mr. Joseph Ent- 
wistle, and paid a high tribute to his work for 
the; Union, of which he was president a few years 
ago, and at the time of his death a vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Thomas Harwood and Mr. Isaac 
Barrow added their testimonies, and amidst 
silence the members rose to pass a resolution 
of condolence. Afterwards a lecture and 
demonstration lesson with a class of children 
was given illustrating the kindergarten system 
of teaching infants, and in introducing the 
subject, Mr. Redfern stated that the time was 
gone past when the young children had to be 
content with any kind of lessons. The Sunday- 
school must be made as comfortable and as en- 
joyable for the children as the day school. 
The room was arranged with small chairs, &c., 
for the children, who, to the number of 25, now 
entered, headed by Miss Litterick (principal, 
Bank-street kindergarten) and eight assistants. 
The lesson, which included recitations, singing, 
clay modelling, and prayers, lasted close upon 
one hour. A paper was next read explaining 
all the details of this system of teaching, 
which instructs the children in simple and in- 
teresting ways. A few questions having been 
asked and answered, a vote of thanks was 
moved, and seconded by Rev. Peter Holt and 
Mr. Jos. Lancaster, senr., and heartily carried. 

Cullompton.—In beautiful autumn weather 
the harvest festival and Sunday-school anni- 
versary were celebrated together at Pound- 
square Chapel on Sunday last. A band of 
workers had made the chapel gay with flowers 
and harvest produce. The singing of the chil- 
dren showed careful training, and special music 
was rendered by Miss Hilda Galpin, who pre- 
sided at the organ, and Mr. M. W. Woolcott. 
Mr. Worthington preached the morning sermon, 
The afternoon service, for the scholars and their 
parents, was conducted by Mr. E. Stanley 
Russell, of Manchester College, Oxford, who 
also preached to a crowded congregation in the 
evening. A social gathering followed on 
Monday evening. 

Fort Road, Bermondsey.—Tho Harvest Festi- 


val was held here last Sunday, and proved a 


great success. The thanks of the congregation 
are due to Mr, Evershed, who again came down 
to officiate at the organ. The preacher was 
the Rev. Jesse Hipperson. 

Guildford.—At the Social Questions Confer- 
ence last Sunday, Mr. Arthur Wade, M.A., 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy, London 
University, gave a thoughtful address on 
‘* Education from a Progressive Standpoint.’’ 
Mr. J. Brown, head master, Sandfield School, 
presided. Good discussion followed. On Mon- 
day evening, Mr. Ward in the chair, Mr. Guy 
Kendall, M.A. (Charterhouse School) gave an 
excellent paper on ‘‘ The Immortality of the 
Soul,’’ which was well debated pro and con. 
The church was nearly filled. 

ilford.—On Saturday last a party of members 
and friends visited the Chapel of the Ascension, 
in Bayswater-road, where Mr. Walter Russell 
gave an account of the origin and purpose of 
the chapel, and described the exquisite pic- 
tures on its walls, painted by Mr. Frederick 
Shields. Afterwards the party visited the 
Museum of Practical Geology, where Mr. 
Russell briefly traced its history, and described 
the most interesting exhibits. The hearty 
thanks of the party were given to Mr. Russell 
at the close of a very enjoyable outing. 

London: isiington.—A sale of work, in aid 
of the Benevolent Society, will be held in the 
schoolroom of Unity Church, Upper-strect, 
on Thursday, October 7, 3.30 to 9.30. Opener, 
Miss H. Brooke Herford. Friends cordially 
invited. On Sunday, October 24, Rev. Mary 
A. Safford, LL.D., of Des Moines, Iowa, U.S.A., 
will preach morning and evening. It is de- 
sired that her visit may be made widely 
known, in order that good congregations may 
assemble to welcome her. 


pleasure to the character of this farewell 
meeting, representing all churches and parties 
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Manchester: Bradford.—On Sunday, the 26th 
inst., the Harvest services were held in the 
Mill-street Free Church. In the evening 
there was a largé congregation, the preacher 
being the Rev. W. E. Atack, minister of the 
church. 

Manchester.-— Fionton Church Re-opened. 
Memorial to Myr. Harry Rawson.—- Monton 
Church was reopened on Sunday, Sept. 19, 
after having been closed six weeks for beautify- 
ing, the cleaning of the organ, and the installa- 
tion of electric lighting. The services, morning 
and evening, were conducted by the minister, 
Rev. N. Anderton, B.A. The morning sermon 
had special reference to the occasion. While 
they rejoiced anew in the beauty of the church, 
he said, they must not forget that it was the 
beauty of holiness in them and the living 
sincerity of their worship that could alone 
give life and power to the external loveliness 
about them. They were themselves the 
church, and they were still loyal to the gospel 
of the inner light. Their church building was 
an expression of that gospel, a prayer and an 
inspiration in itself; but worship might be 
earried on within bare walls, out on the moors, 
or at the corners of the streets instinct with the 
spirit of faith. The church was a memorial of 
religion. And they were reminded by the 
memorial windows that it was a memorial of 
the need of religion in human life, and by the 
witness of human life to religion. Faithful 
human lives were at once the fruit and the life 
of religion. They were proud to add yet an- 
other name to those represented by memorials 
in their church. It was not inappropriate 
that so practical and so valuable an addition 
to the equipment of the church as that of the 
installation of electric lighting should be asso- 
ciated with the name of Harry Rawson. In 
him they recalled an outstanding example of 
true citizenship and of civic service. Some- 
times they wondered whether they wore in their 
religion in touch with practical life. In such 
a man as Mr. Rawson was they had their 
answer. He loved his religion and served the 
churches of his own faith to the best of his 
power. But he kept ever before him the truth 
that religion is for life; that its whole value 
and significance are found in the inspiration it 
gives to men to live out their highest, to carry 
into the press of affairs and the work-a-day 
world the power and the love of God. The 
Freedom of the City of Manchester was given 
to him by his fellow citizens not only as a 
testimony to his great services to the com- 
munity, but also in recognition of the spirit 
in which those services were rendered. The 
character of the man was at the root of his 
power, and his religion was at the root of his 
character. And it was such lives as these 
that their church was intended to build up and 
consecrate ; lives finding in worship and praise 
the inspiration for daily work and daily 
duty. In conclusion, they must not live on 
past achievement and past traditions. The 
work of men’s hands did not last for ever. 
Colours faded; beautifying had to be done. 
‘*The spirit that lives and works amongst us 
here, the spirit that raised this church, that 
enriched it with beautiful memorials, that 
sent forth men and women consecrated to holy 
life and. work—-is the spirit that calls for re- 
newal in the world to-day. It is ours to play 
our part in reviving the fading faith, the waning 
hope, the failing charity in the hearts of men. 
Vain is all the beauty of our worship, all the 
heauty of our faith, so long as it remains out of 
touch with the practical needs of the world. 
Our religion lives if we fight the good fight of 
faith, battling with unwearying hands against 
poverty, injustice, sin and evil, holding on 
high the banner of brotherhood and of a 
diviner and ever diviner humanity.’’? There 
was a full church in the evening, and the sermon 
cealt with the life and personality of Dr. 
Johnson. 

Newbury.—On the occasion of his leaving 
Newbury, the Rev. E. Turland was presented 
with a testimonial representing 160 subscribers. 
The presentation was made at a large gather- 
ing of friends at the invitation of Mrs. Hickman, 
by the Mayor, who spoke in warm terms of 
appreciation of Mr. Turland’s work in the 
town, especially on the Relief Committee 
and in connection with the various temperance 
organisations. Mr. Turland, in reply, thanked 
all his friends, and referred with special 


in the town. This, to his mind, symbolised the 
true Christian union or unity, which is reached, 
not by the breaking down of walls of demarca- 
tion, still less by the unfaithfulness of any to 
their own special trust, but by the spread 
from heart to heart and life to life of the spirit: 
of Jesus Christ, which is the spirit of brother- 
hood, peace, service, and love. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme.—On Sunday last the 
usual harvest services were held in the vener- 
able Old Meeting House. Special sermons were 
preached by the minister, the Rev. G. Pegler, 
B.A. Thanks to the labours of Mr. E. Staple- 
ton and others, the church was tastefully 
decorated with suitable offerings. 
Norwich.—The Octagon Chapel was well filled \s 
last Sunday night to hear the Rev. M. Rowe’s Pa 
reply to Dr. Ballard’s ‘‘ Unanswerable Argu- ‘> 
ment.’? Mr. Rowe commenced by making it ¥ 
quite clear at considerable length how far he 
went with: Dr. Ballard before they parted so ‘ 
sharply ‘and clearly upon the question of the __ 
Deity of Christ. The preacher summed up _ 
Dr. Ballard’s argument in the following words : 
““The whole New Testament, and supremely —__ 
the four Gospels, both demands for its explana- és 
tion and definitely teaches a Christ who in an 
entirely unique and Trinitarian senso was the — 
Son of God.’’ He then proceeded to criticise 
this position as untenable on the following 
grounds :—(1) By quotation from Dr. Ballard’s 
own statements, he claimed that the writer — 
again and again receded from this definite 
adherence to the authority of the whole New 
Testament. The New Theology simply went 
further than Dr. Ballard in faithfulness to the pated 
Protestant principle of the claims of reason as — 
the final court of appeal. (2) The New The- 
ology accepted what Dr. Ballard never appears “ 
to hint at, viz., the most assured result < 
modern Biblical study, that within the Ni 
Testament there is a clear and distinct evolu ; 
tion of the conception of Christ, fromthe human _ 
Messiah to the Incarnate Word, but that the 
doctrine of the Trinity was never reached, even _ 
in the fourth Gospel. (3) The New Theology 
considers itself free to re-examine all these 
conceptions in the light of modern thought, ae. 
and for the most part to adhere rather to the 
earlier than the later conceptions, though Mr. 
Rowe remarked on the Rev. R. J. Camphell’ 
closeness to the Johannine conception. — 
preacher closed with an earnest plea for 
thought upon these great items, and an ap 
to those who feared that Christ would emerge 
any Jess the way, the truth, the life, ‘‘ Je 
the Saviour of men.’’ After the service 
large number of people remained behind, and  - 
for more than an hour Mr. Rowe answered — 
questions submitted to him. . 
Park-street Church, Hull.—A very suc fu 
and entertaining garden party was hel a 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Ha: 
Westbourne-avenue, on Saturday last, in 
of the Church Improvement Fund. 
attendance was good and the arrangements 
markably complete, the net result financial 
about £30, is exceedingly satisfactory. — 
entertainment consisted of a series of d 
songs, and- games to English Folk Music | 
company of Morris dancers connected y 
Miss Reckitts works. © \ 
Portsmouth: High-street.—The office: 
committee of High-street Chapel were 
ticularly gratified with the improved id 
at both services last Sunday, wis 
Delta Evans, of London, commenced a 
of special morning and evening ¢ isco 
The morning congregation was slightly 
the average, while in the evening there : 
about 70 adults present, the majority bei 
men—the largest congregation at this chi 
for many years. An interesting account 
the evening service appeared in the Portsn 
Evening News of Monday, with an exc 
report of the sermon. ee 


Sheffield.—The Sheffield and District Un 
ian Sunday-school Union had a very 
and interesting meeting on Sept. 18 at th 
Fulwood Chapel. After tea the or 
business was done, after which the Rev. 
‘Sayers (Congregationalist minister) 
very interesting account of the history 
Old Fulwood Chapel, mentioning ° 
and the vicissitudes it had pass h 
having been twice in the hands of 
ians, once in the Wesleyans, : 
hands of the Congregationalists. 
Miss TF, Jones, the delegate + 
es 
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Summer Session, gave @ very instructive 
account of the proceedings at the Summer 
Session. Tho Rev. J. W. Cock introduced the 
question of having a week-end summer session 
for the teachers of the Union at Bradwell, 
Derbyshire, about August Bank Holiday. 
He outlined the scheme, intimating that the 
Rev. J. J. Wright was willing to co-operate, 
and it was decided that the committee should 
make arrangements for a summer session to be 
held at the week-end of the August Bank 
Holiday next year. 

Swansea.—Harvest Thanksgiving services 
were held at the Unitarian Church, Swansea, 
on Sunday, Sept. 26. The minister conducted 
the devotional services, and impressive sermons 
were preached morning and evening by the 
Rev. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., of Bristol, whose 
visit was very much appreciated by the large 
congregations assembled—especially at the 
evening service. 

The South-East Wales Unitarian Society.— 
The quarterly meetings of the above society 
were held on Monday, Sept. 27, at the Unitarian 
Church, Merthyr. The business meeting at 
3 p.m., and the conference at 5.30 p.m. were 
presided over by Mr. Gomer Ll. Thomas, J.P., 
of Merthyr, and there was a good attendance 
of ministers and delegates especially at the 
conference. Ten minutes’ papers were read on 
““The Grouping of our Churches,’’ by the 
Revs. Prof. Moore, B.A., and M. Evans, of Aber- 
dare, and Mr. John Lewis, of Pontypridd. 
The discussion was opened by Mr. J. R. Evans, 
of Cefn, and among those who took part were 
Miss Brock, of Swansea, Mrs. John Lewis, 
Pontypridd; Revs. E. Ceredig Jones, M.A. ; 
W. J. Phillips; J. Hathren Davies; J. Park 
Davies, B.A., B.D.; and Mr. L. N. Williams, 
J.P., Aberdare. The general opinion seemed 
to be in favour of grouping three churches under 
two ministers in certain districts, as tho best 
method of maintaining and strengthening 
the weaker churches. But the Society did not 
consider itself justified in committing itself 
to any plan without ascertaining the direct 
voice of the associated ‘churches. This the 
executive committee, through its secretaries, 
was requested to do and report to the January 
meoting of the Society. Mention was made at 
the business meeting of one or two attempts, 
mostly as a result of the Van Mission, to start 
Unitarian circles for study and worship in cer- 
tain populous centres, as for instance at Moun- 
tain Ash, where the local friends are endeavour- 
ing to find a suitable meeting place... The 
Society expressed its readiness to do all it can 
to help forward these new movements, and 
appointed a small sub-committee to consider 
the prospects at some of these places. In the 
evening at 7, a religious service was held, and 
the sermon preached by the Rev. E. Ceredig 
Jones, M.A., on ‘‘ The New Thought.’’ 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 
E«4 —_— 
* Artupine to the arrangement by which the 
Rey. R. J. Campbell and the Rev. E. W. Lewis 
become joint pastors of the King’s Weigh 
House, Grosvenor-square, the Manchester 
Guardian gives an interesting account of the 
history of the Church. ‘‘It stands on land 
presented by the Duke of Westminster. But 
it was built out of funds derived from the sale of 
the old Weigh House Chapel in the City, which 
was pulled down in order to make room for the 
Monument Station. This chapel stood close 
to the Monument, that curious memorial of the 
fire of London. In its day it was the most 
important Dissenting meeting-house in the City, 
for here the famous Thomas Binney carried on 
almost the whole of his long ministry. That 
was a notable ministry in many ways. Un- 
doubtedly Binney was the most prominent 
Nonconformist minister in the City during all 
this time, and perhaps even in London, where 
the succession was Binney at the Weigh House, 
then Spurgeon south of the Thames, next 
Parker at the Old Poultry—moving to the 
City Temple that was built for him. Thomas 
Binney was always plain ‘Mr, Binney,’ 
though when some vain recipient of an 
American D.D, showed him the diploma he 
had just received, the grim old man, pointing 
to a drawer, floored him with the remark, 
* [have half a dozen of them in there.’ At first 
his pulpit methods were viewed with some 
alarm. I am not aware that he was ever a 
accused of theological heresy, But he would 
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take a newspaper into the pulpit and boldly 
apply his religious principles to current 
affairs. ... Ina famous essay on ‘ The Hard 
Church,’ Mr. Hutton, the editor of The Spectator 
associated him with Henry Rogers, the witty 
Edinburgh reviewer and principal of Lanca- 
shire College, Manchester, as representatives of 
the peculiar type on which he was animadvert- 
ing under the title. But it was scarcely just. 
Binney’s people considered that his expositions 
of Bible characters were his best sermons, 
and they were marked by singularly sympa- 
thetic insight and dramatic vivification. His 
prayers, too, were very devout, and the atmos- 
phere they created in the Weigh House is said 
to have been wonderfully uplifting. Such a 
man could not have been hard.’’ 


Tue following extract is taken from the 
report of the Prison Commissioners and the 
Convict Prisons Directors which has just been 
issued :—‘‘ We earnestly desire that it may be 
found possible, by the adoption in part, or in 
whole, of the specific proposals that have 
been made for an alteration in the law of 
vagrancy, to relieve the prison authority of the 
present most unsatisfactory system of holding 
these men under successive short sentences 
whence no good can result, either to the 
community or to the individual himself. It 
is suggested that the increase of committals 
for larceny, and petty offences generally, 
may be traceable,’’ adds the report, ‘‘ to idle- 
ness or poverty resulting from lack of employ- 
ment, and the power to earn money. The 
same phenomenon of a remarkable increase of 
petty offences took place in Scotland during 
the year, there being a rise of about 1,000 
above those of the previous year, while in 
October last there was a larger body of ordinary 
prisoners under dotention than had ever been 
in confinement in Scotland at one time. In 
Scotland there were 3,089 cases of imprison- 
ment for drunkenness in excess of the average 
number for the previous five years. However, 
in this country, we are glad to report that there 
is a diminution in the offences for drunkenness 
compared with last year of no less than 1,403.’’ 


Tue fifty-fourth exhibition by the Royal 
Photographic Society, now open at the New 
Gallery, is probably more widely international 
in its character than has been any previously 
held by the Society. France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Spain, Italy, and America are all well 
represented in the pictorial section, and variety 
in style and treatment is gained in consequence. 
There are 214 prints shown this year against 
209 in 1908, and there can be no doubt that 
the appearance of the walls has benefited by 
the suppression of all but the best work. The 
Scientific Section is exceptionally strong. 
Astronomical photographs are shown by the 
Astronomer-Royal, by the Fathers Sidgreaves 
and Cortie, of Stonyhurst College, and by Dr. 
Max Wolf, of Heidelberg; and spectographic 
work is exhibited by Professor Zeeman, of 
Amsterdam, A. Fowler, of the Imperial College 
of Science, South Kensington, Professor 
Kayser, of Bonn, and by private British workers. 
The contributions in the field of natural history 
are numerous, and of a high quality, and there 
are many choice examples by foreign photo- 
graphers, notably a group of thirteen enlarge- 
ments by German naturalists collected by R. 
Voightlanders, of Leipzig. The radiographs 
on view, though not numerous, are of a 
specialised nature, which will appeal to 
experts ; and the gallery in Regent-street will 
doubtless prove the centre of attraction to 
photographers until the exhibition closes at the 
end of October. For many years the evening 
lantern lectures have proved extremely popular 
and the programme for the current year pro- 
mises well, 

‘We are informed that the National Peace 
Council invites applications to fill the post of 
secretary rendered vacant by Mr. H. 8. Perris, 
M.A., having accepted an appointment as 
organising secretary to the Shakespeare 
National Memorial Committee. We trust 
that a competent successor will soon be found, 
zealous for the promotion of peace, for the 
development of the national movement by 
tactful co-operation with existing agencies, 
and with a gift for organisation. Particulars 
may be obtained from the chairman of the 
National Peace Council, 167, St, Stephen’s 
House, Westminster, §.W. 


The Fnquirer, 


SEPTEMBER 25 contains articles on :— 
“The Justification of Inquiry.” 


“Intemperate Reading,’ by 
FRANK GRANGER. 


SEPTEMBER 18— 
‘‘Dogmatie Reaction.” 


“The Evolution of Socialism,” by 
GrorGE F, MILLIN. 


Either of the above numbers post free 14d. 
3, Essex STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Prof, 


MOSELEY UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


Birmingham. 


For the last few Aegis anumber of friends 
of Unitarian principles have been meeting for 
Worship in the Dennis-road Council Schools, 
and previously in the Moseley and Balsall] 
Heath Institute. Since the formation of thig 
Congregation many have joined, and the 
number of members is now about 60. In 
addition, a Sunday School has been inaugu- 
rated, meeting twice each Sunday. The 
district is thickly populated, lying on the 
borders of Moseley and Sparkbrook, and 
appears to present a good field in which to 
spread our principles, there being no Uni 
tarian Church within about two miles. * 

Feeling that at present our work is much 
hampered through having no building of our 
own, an effort is now being made to obtain a 
Church building, and with this object we 
ted to the Unitarian pee for help, and 
or the same purpose are holding a Bazaar 
November 11, 1213 next. i] 

Contributions to the Building Fund or the 
Bazaar will be gratefully received and acknow- 
ledged by the Treasurer, Mr. E. G. Pinter, 
Braithwaite-road, Sparkbrook, Birmingham ; or 
the Secretary, Mr. Lewis Lioyp, Church- 
road, Moseley, Birmingham. Gifts of articles 
or money for the Bazaar should be sent to 
either of the above, or to Mrs. TITTERTON, 
The Uplands, Greenbill-road, Moseley, on 
behalf of the Ladies’ Committee. 


‘Do you know =y 


that you can now obtain for 


FLASKS 


which keep drinks boiling HOT 
or icy COLD for 24 hours. 


Owing to the enormous sale 
we have been able to introduce 


NEW 
2 PATTERNS a 


1016: 15/6 


each each 


INVALUABLE — 


to all Mothers, Nurses, Travellers, 
Sportsmen, Motorists, Skaters, etc., 
and can be bought of all 
CHEMISTS, IRONMONGERS, 
JEWELLERS & STORES. 
Beware of worthless imitations, 
Infringers of the ‘THERMOS” Patents 
are being prosecuted, 
Wholesale only: 
A. E. GUTMANN & CO. 
8 Lone LANE, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Situations, THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 1909 MODEL. 
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TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ARETAKERS. — Employment 

wanted by housepainter and wife, in 
Kent ornear. Nochildren. Manage poultry, 
garden. Gool recommendation “from last 
similar situation.—S8. B., c/o Miss NEWLING, 
Keswick. 


WANTED, a superior person, Lady 
preferred, age 35 to, 40, as Maid-attendant 
to an elderly Lady. —Address, Miss BE. Coss, 
40, Redlands-road, Reading. 


A LADY recommends a good HOUSE- 
MAID. Thoroughly reliable; can be 
trusted with valuable furniture. Middle- -aged, 
active—H.W., c/o Miss Lister, Upper Heath, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 


Board and Residence. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 

Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the 
Highcliff Hotel.. 50rooms. Full- ‘sized billiard 
tables. Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff 
Promenade. “Due south. Near Unitarian 
Churcb. Illusirated Tariff—Apply Mrs. and 
Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA. — “ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE ; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard acd smoke room, sanitary certificate.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


IA NGLEY HOUSH, DAWLISH, 

S. DEVON. Ladies as guests. Special 
Consump- 
weekly.— 


advantages for girls visiting alone. 
tives not admitted. From 36s, 
Prospectus from Miss JoNrs. 


OUTHPORT.—APARTMENTS, 20, 

Avondale - road, — Pleasantly situated, 

near to Promenade and Lord-street.—Misses 
FIELDEN. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, Thoralby, 

Aysgarth,S. O., Yorks. Paying guests 

4 eceived. Love! scenery. —Full particulars on 

application, bauloaiba stamped envelope to 
Miss SMITH. 


AMPSTEAD (near TUBE).—Guests 

received. Comfortable home ; large 

house, garden ; reasonable terms.—GUEST, c/o 
Bellis, Downshire- hill, N.W. 


CARBORO’.—Charming comfortable 

furnished HOUSE TO LET. Garden 

and croquet lawn; eight minutes from sea. 

Reasonable terms for two years or less.— 

Apply, cio Miss Howe, 10, Park - road, 
Dewsbury. 


ADY (Widow) wishes to receive Lady 
as Paying Guest for the sake of Com- 
panionship. Temporary or permanent.—Mrs 
GADDUM, Durham Grange, Bowdon, Cheshire’ 
\ RITE FOR THIS !— Absolutely 
free! Monster bunch of 200 lovely 
patterns of new Wioter Blouse Fabric ; 
“SPUNZELLA.” Fascinating designs; fast 
colours ; guaranteed unshrinkable. Send post- 
card to- day. —Horron's, 5, Larne, Ireland, 
RISH LINEN CUSHION COVERS! 
ls. Handsomely embroidered with green, 
sky, or red Shamrocks ; 3-inch goffered frill, 


224 by 234 inches. Postage 3d. Patterns sent 
free. — HUTTON 'S, aN Larne, ‘Treland. 


QTOCKINGS THAT SAVE MONEY. 
— Ladies’ pure wool black stockings, 
medium weight, post free, 1/3, three pairs 3/6. 
Gentlemen's socks same price. Money back if 
desired. State size boots. Catalogue free.— 
CLARK, Knitters, 18, Clarence- strect, York. 


They offer to give away 100,000 10/6 Diamond 
Star Fountain Pens, 1909 Model, for 2/6 each 
This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium 
Twin Feed and 


smooth, soft and easy writing and a pleasure to use. 
latest improvements, 
One of the letters we datly receive: 


2/6 


pointed, making it practically everlasting, 
piral to regulate the flow of ink, and all the 


—“ Tt is by far the best of the kind I have ever used, 


ISK 


THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF-CLEANING PERFECTION FOUNTAIN PEN is 4 


marvel of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. 


moment~—a press, a fill—and every part is guaranteed for two years. The Massive 14-carat Gold Nib is iridium- 
pointed, and will last for years, and improves in use. Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had. 


This Marvellous Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/-, 
is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each 


Is certain to be the Pen of the Future. 


5/6 


Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if not fully satis- 


fled. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers, 
THE RED LION MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 714, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


and acquire this bargain. 


(Agents wanted.) 


READ JouN PAGE Hoprs’ MONTHLY, 


THE COMING DAY. 


PrRicE THREEPENCE. 


Contents for OCTOBER. 
First Words at University Hall. 
Freedom through Sonship. 

An Hour with some Old English. 

The Trouble in India. 

The Indian Sociologist. 

English Rule in India. 

Sarah Grand on British Cant and 
Cowardice. 

The Speedomaniacs. 

The South Africa Act of Union. 

Notes by the Way, and 

Crutches for the Month. 


Lonpon: A. C. FIFIELD, 44, Fleet-street. 


May be had from all Newsagents, or direct from the Editor, 
The Roserie, Shapperton-on-Thames, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 


HART ST,, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, : 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms ; § 
Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard § 
Rooms, Lounge; All Floors Fireproof; Perfect & 
Sanitation ; Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms & 
(including attendance) from 3s. Gd. to 6s. per # 
night. Inclusive charge for Bedroom,Attendance, 
Table d’ Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 88. 6d. 
to 10s. 6d. per day. “ 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address “Bookcraft,” London. 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
‘‘Platefuls, London.” 3399 Gerrard. 


HIGH HOLBORN. 
Opposite British Museum Station. 12 minutes’ walk 
from the City Temple. The centre of the Tube Rail- 
ways, Shops, and Amusements. Handsome publie 
rooms. Electric light throughout. Room, bath, and 
breakfast, 4s. 6d, Inclusive terms, £2 2s. per week. 
Personal Supervision of Proprictresses. 


Established 120 years. 


MM. &%: J_--WING, 
Jericho Yorks, SHEFFIELD. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steel for all purposes, Files, Hammers and 
General Tools. 


Enquiries respectfully solicited. 


HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 


Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 


page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—ls, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 


charge local page. —Address. to Epiror, The 
Parsonsge, Mottram, Manchester. 


NEW GRAVEL PIT CHURCH 


(UNITARIAN), 
CHATHAM PLACE, HACKNEY. 


Sunday, October 10.—Rry. MARY A. 
SAFFORD, of Desmoines, Ia., U.§.A., will 
preach Morning and Evening at 11.15 and 7. 

Sunday, 
SERVICES, conducted by Rev. Henry 
RAWLINGS, M.A., and Rev. R. H. U. Bioor, 
B.A., of Exeter, Morning and EKevening, at 
11.15 and 7. 

Monday, Ostober 18.— CENTENARY 
CELEBRATIONS. 
p.m, 


Past Members of the Congregation and — 


Public Meeting at 7 


It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a 


October 17.—CENTENARY | 


friends from other London Churches Bai 


invited. 


KILBURN UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
QUEX ROAD, N.W. 


Sunday, October 10, 


Harvest Festival, and Opening of New Organ. 


Services at 11 and 7. 
Preacher: Rev. CHARLES ROPER, B.A. 


JOHN Harrison, Esq. (President of the 
British and aby fe Unitarian Association), — 
will preside at the Organ at both services. 


Collections for Church Funde. 


ANTERN LECTURE: 
Crow’s Nest.’—E. W. Lummis, M.A., 
Henley Grove, Henleaze, Bristol. 


DIREcr ORS. 


Chairman—Sirk ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law: 
RENCE, Bart. 


Deputy-Chairman--Mark H.JupaGe£, A.B. I <Be ax 


cy 


tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LonDdoN BRIDGE. 


Sir Bigie yh CHANCE,|F.H. A. HARDCASTLE, : 


Mixd Canis GRADWELL. Miss ORME. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT — 
‘FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre: 
ference Shares of £20 each are issue suitable - 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and © 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 cach now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent, free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager, 
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Repayments, Survey Fees, sore Law Charges 
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